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Escape To America 
Freedom and the Catholic Novelist 





The Faith as a 
touchstone 


James M. 
Gillis, esr. 


FORMER EDITOR, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


THIS 
MYSTERIOUS 
HUMAN 
NATURE 


Father Gillis’ earlier volume, So 
Near Is God, set forth the truths 
of Catholicism as they applied to 
the individual soul and assisted the 
search for perfection. Now, in This 
VUysterious Human Nature, he re- 
verses the medal and shows how 
Christians may and must employ 
their Faith as a touchstone -—a 
standard against which to measure 
the fashionable deceits to which 
modern man is exposed in the name 
of progress and humanity. Father 
Gillis’ 37 short studies of indi- 
vidual problems cover such inter- 
esting topics as Atheism in Theory 
and Practice, Christ and the Phi- 
losophers, The Church and the 
Criminal, Politics in Religion, Com- 
munism: Academic and Actual, and 
Why Must the Innocent Suffer? 
This great Paulist priest’s gift for 
wise and eloquent counsel was 
never more evident than in This 
Mysterious Human Nature. 


$3.50 at all bookstores 


CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THE WINDOW IN 
THE WALL 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


London's “actors’ church," Corpus Christi, is 
also the church of the Covent Garden flower 
sellers, who send their finest blossoms for its 
feast. On this day, for thirty years, Msgr. Knox 
has preached there on the Blessed Sacrament. 
This book contains twenty of these sermons, 
which show him at his very best: delightfully 
informal, but full of wisdom and deep insight. 


$2.75 


Shane Leslie's 


GHOST BOOK 


Shane Leslie begins his book with a discussion 
of the Catholic attitude to ghosts, then 
plunges happily into his own particular collec- 
tion of “Catholic ghost stories." These range 
from edifying spirits who fetch priests to death 
beds to poltergeists and spine-chilling “mani- 
festations." $3.00 


Order from any bookstore 


For news of all our new books, arti- 
cles and reviews on some, extracts 
from others, see Sheed & Ward's 
OWN TRUMPET. The Trumpet 
comes free and postpaid: write to 
Gloria MacGill at — 


SHEED & WARD New York 3 
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THE COUTH AND THE UNCOUTH 
EDITOR: 


The dialogue in THE CATHOLIC WORLD among 
“liberals” and “conservatives,” the latest of which 
is “Who Is the Real Conservative?”, (December), 
bristles with stimulating observations on either side. 
I am in neither classification. I speak foolishly, but 
as to any promise which an individual, a party or a 
system demands to be accepted to produce “the para- 
dise on earth,” I am an Infidel, an Unbeliever. Any 
false god, literary, economic, political, social, phi- 
losophical, or theological places me in the position 
of a militant agnostic as to it. I cannot sympathize 
with a view that is constantly “suspicious of change 
even when for the better.” I oppose the mentality 
which holds that it is better never to think, say or 
do anything because mistakes will thereby be avoided. 
I maintain this mentality is a great mistake. 

The “liberals” and “conservatives” appeal to truth 
for support of their positions. . . . I can’t help but 
think of Moliére’s man who vowed to speak the truth 
at all times. The man became insufferable. 
There is a time to speak softly, a time to speak 
firmly, and a time to keep quiet. I softly suggest that 
Matthew Arnold’s definition of the Philistine, stiff- 
necked and impervious to Light and the aristocratic 
Barbarian who glories in the “corruptio optimi pes- 
sima” are of wider application today than “liberal” 
or “conservative.” 

It seems to me that in the lists of intellectual 
clashes . . . the American Catholic in the aggregate 
gives evidence of being anxious, angry and afraid. 
Philip Murray of the Steelworkers’ Union or Alfred 
E. Smith in the political arena were clear-headed, 
capable, forthright American Catholics not charge- 
able with peculiar supineness or calloused indiffer- 
ence. They were unabashed by facts, interpreted 
them objectively and refused to yield to pressure 
whenever principle was involved. Neither went be- 
yond the 8th grade. I suspect both understood Mr. 
Dooley when he said: “You can lead a man through 
the university but you can’t make him think.” 


Nicholas M. Selinka 
New York, N. Y. 


_Ed.: How translate “corruptio optimi pes- 
sima”’? “There is no odor so bad as that which 
arises from goodness tainted”—Thoreau. Or, 


“When the Dodgers have an off-day, they’re 
vile.” 


CREDIT FOR RELIGION COURSES? 
EDITOR: 


The Catholic in Secular Education, by J. M. 
O’Neill, was reviewed in your December issue 
by Francis P. Kileoyne, Ph.D. It raises the 
question whether the Newman Club and the 
Catholic Center Program can take care of the 
faith and morals of the increasing Catholic 
population in secular colleges especially? 


Assume that the Cardinal Newman principle 
of evolution or enlargement of doctrine is ap- 
plied to administration, it would seem (1) that 
the day has arrived wherein a strong con- 
federation of off-campus Newman Clubs be 
established to set the policy of religious in- 
struction in secular colleges according to mini- 
mum essentials; (2) that if secular college au- 
thorities admit the fact of religious data for 
students per se, these data should find their 
way into the college curriculum under due 
course accreditation. 

Such principles should operate for the stu- 
dents of the Protestant and Jewish faiths as 
well. 

The separation of Church and State prin- 
ciple is not remotely relevant in this matter. 
. . » The tacit permission, therefore, or mere* 
sufferance for instruction in the facts of reli- 
gion in secular colleges in a Newman Club 
meeting or for other religious clubs on the 
campus without due college course accredita- 
tion seems to me to be quite an obsolescent 
procedure for a few State colleges and univer- 
sities throughout the nation. However, one 
wonders will such practice of college accredi- 
tation for religious instruction ever be as wide- 
spread as it is in England. 


Frank P. Fitzsimons 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


H-BOMB NOT THE ONLY ANSWER 
EDITOR: 


I recently read the frenetic letter of Mrs. 
S. F. Ceplecha regarding the “worshiper-of- 
the-state” scholastic, Mr. John J. Navone, S.J., 
and his article “The Anti-Italian McCarran 
Act” (July). As I have also read the article, 
I should like to draw two conclusions from 
Mrs. Ceplecha’s letter: (1) she has a definite 
genius for emoting her way to conclusions, 
and (2) undoubtedly she has not read her New 
Testament for some time. Otherwise, she would 
not have (1) read something into the article 


which was not there and (2) would have some 
notion of a Christian’s obligation to help less 
fortunate members of the Mystical Body. 


As my family and I are recent Italian im- 
migrants, we appreciate Mr. Navone’s sympa- 
thetic treatment of this subject and equally 
resent the hysteria of those who can think of 
no answer to Communism other than the H- 


Bomb. Mrs. Marco G. Micheli 
Seattle, Wash. 


CHRISTIANS IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 
EDITOR: 


A friend of mine was wildly incensed over 
“How ‘Christian’ Is the Catholic College?” 
(January). My impression is that she thinks 
education and culture can save us. I say 
“Bravo” to Mr. Blaney. Christ came to earth 
because He didn’t think Plato and Aristotle 
could redeem us. John R. Harrity 

St. Louis, Mo. 


UNJUST AGGRESSION 
EDITOR: 


There is a tendency in some sections of our 
daily press to emphasize the high-handed atti- 


tudes and the chicanery of the Egyptian leader, 
Colonel Nasser. Perhaps that is our way of 
trying to make amends to our British and 
French allies for our recriminations against 
them at the time of their plunge into Egypt. 
It is not unthinkable that our indignation may 
have had an element of undue self-righteous- 
ness but at the same time we must guard 
against allowing our volatile American temper 
to obscure the facts of what happened in the 
invaded country. 

Russell Stevenson, surely a reliable and com- 
petent witness, chairman of the Emergency 
Committee for Relief to Egyptian War Victims, 
recently returned from Egypt after a week’s 
survey of the damage done to that country 
during the brief hostilities. He said he had 
visited one area in Port Said, seven acres, that 
was an expanse of “charred ruin and rubble.” 
A second and larger area had been rendered 
uninhabitable. He estimated that 2,000 Egyp- 
tians were killed by the Anglo-French invasion. 
The number of Egyptian refugees who have 
fled Port Said he numbered over 120,000. 


Mr. Stevenson’s remarks shed light on the 
physical agonies of the Egyptian people as a 
result of the attack as well as giving us an 
insight into the reason why they regard Amer- 
ica with affection because of its stand and its 
present attempts to aid the afflicted. 


Arthur Bourke Klein 
Washington, D. C. 


Ill 

















Court of the Queen 
By Sister Mary Julian, R.S.M. 


Ten great lovers of Mary are brought 
together at the Heavenly Court of the 
Queen of Saints. In these short biogra- 
phies, stress is laid on the influence that 
the love for Mary had in producing 
Price $2.00 


sanctity. 


Valiant Woman 


Edited by Peg Boland 
Foreword by Loretta Young 


Fifteen stories by women about the 
problems and joys of daily life. Relying 
confidently on the grace of God these 
women give an example to all women 
of how they too can become strong and 
valiant in the sight of God. 

Price $2.50 


Religio Religiosi 
By Aiden Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B. 


Cardinal Gasquet in this autobiogra- 
phy stresses the reasons that led him 
to the religious life. A favorite with all 
religious who are seeking God accord- 
ing to the principles set down by St. 
Benedict. Price $2.50 


GRAIL 
BOOKS 


God Is Mercy 


By Rev. Michael Sopocko, S.T.D., 
translated by the Marian Fathers 


The Litany of the Mercy of God was 
revealed to Sister Faustina, a Polish 
Nun. The devotion is growing rapidly 
in the United States. These meditations 
on the Litany of the Mercy of God can 
serve as encouragement and enlighten- 
ment for all practising this devotion. 

Price $3.00 


Walk While You Have the 
Light 
By Arthur Jalbert, M.S., 
edited by Lorrie N. Douglas 

The life of St. Joseph Cafasso, an 
Italian priest of recent times and canon- 
ized by Pope Pius XII. He is famous 
for his work among condemned crim- 
inals and hardened sinners, but it was 
mostly for his priestly perfection that 
Pope Pius XII praised him on the 
day of his canonization. Price $2.75 


At your Bookstore 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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FEBRUARY, 1957 


The Pope and the Middle East Plan 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Is his Christmas Address, Pope Pius spoke out enthusiastically in favor 
of the United Nations. He regretted the presence within the organization 
of certain false realists who are too much concerned about their own na- 
tional interests and too much impressed by Soviet power. He also cited 
other defects of the organization but said he was pointing them out “be- 
cause We desire to see strengthened the authority of the United Nations.” 
Like the American Bishops, he has confidence that the U. N. will promote 
a lasting peace. 

Pope Pius noted with disfavor that the U. N. had allowed disturbers 
of the peace to sit down to deliberations with the peace-loving nations. 
Obviously he had in mind the Kadar regime. By showing a cold disdain 
for the U. N. proposal to send observers into the blood-soaked country, 
the Red regime revealed a concept of sovereignty that threatens the very 
foundations of the U. N. For in joining the organization, the member- 
nations surrender claims to total and irresponsible sovereignty and prom- 
ise to submit to reasonable scrutiny of their territories. Kadar in effect 
said that slaughter of innocents was his private affair. 


Pore Prius did not clearly demand the expulsion of Red Russia from the 
U. N. He realizes the difficulties that stand in the way. The only way in 
which she could be disposed of would be to disband the whole organiza- 
tion and then construct a new Charter and a new U. N. without Russia. 
This would be costly and time-consuming and it’s quite doubtful that it 
would ever be accomplished. Many member-nations feel that Russia would 
gain and the free world lose if she were branded an outlaw from the 
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society of nations. However, the 
Holy Father’s comment on Christian 
collaborators with Communism can 
be applied as a caution to the free 
nations: “. . . It is inconsistent to 
wish to sit at the table of God and 
at that of His enemies.” 

His comments on the Hungarian 
revolution were significant. He did 
not name the revolution but he did 
say that a legitimate government 
can resort to force in self-defense if 
its action conforms to certain essen- 
tials for a just war. He listed these 
essential conditions and it is obvious 
that the Hungarian revolution met 
these requirements. This statement 
will be of special interest to those 
moral theologians who feel that a 
just war is inconceivable today. 

In desiring a stronger U. N., Pope 
Pius had in mind most especially a 
stronger U. N. army. “This organi- 
zation ought also to have the right 
and the power of forestalling all 
military intervention of one state in 
another, whatever the pretext under 
which it is effected, and also the 
right and power of assuming, by 
means of a sufficient police force, 
the safeguarding of order in the 
state which is threatened.” 

At first blush, President Eisen- 
hower’s plan for aid to the Middle 
East seems to violate this declara- 
tion of the Holy Father. Pope Pius 
wants to ban any military interven- 
tion of one state in another “what- 
ever the pretext.” However, he is 
obviously referring 
to the future when 
there will be a 
strong U. N. army. 
Until then, we will have to rely on 
individual national armies to inter- 
vene in states attacked or threat- 
ened with aggression. However, the 
Papal declaration and the American 
plan are alike in spirit. Eisenhower 


“Whatever 
the Pretext’’ 
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will undertake nothing in the form 
of intervention unless it is in accord 
with the aims and purposes of the 
U. N. Charter. 


W: have heard numerous asser- 
tions to the effect that the departure 
of the British and French from the 
Middle East has created a “vacu- 
um.” The Russians are anxious to 
fill this “vacuum.” To forestall Red 
penetration, the suggestion is made 
that the U. S. fill it. That is simpli- 
fying the Middle East situation be- 
yond recognition. Perhaps there is 
no dominating military power in the 
section but the Middle East is cer- 
tainly not a “vacuum.” It is a seeth- 
ing volcano that might erupt at any 
minute. It is filled with problems, 
major problems that are properly 
within the jurisdiction of the U. N. 

There is the fact of Nasser. That 
is a problem of no mean propor- 
tions. He has gained in stature over 
the Suez Canal seizure and world 
opinion’s rebuke to the British, 
French and Israelis. He seems to be 
ready to start new fedayeen raids 
against Israel and he is inciting the 
Arab nations to hate of the West. 

Then there is Israel. It is reluc- 
tant to surrender the Gaza strip. It 
has eyes on Jordan. It refuses to 
internationalize Jerusalem. It de- 
mands clear passage for its vessels 
through the Suez Canal. 

Finally, there is the fact that Rus- 
sia is busy stirring up trouble in the 
Middle East. Undoubtedly, she has 
shipped immense quantities of arms 
to some Arab nations. Beyond ques- 
tion, she is infiltrating the Arab 
governments and subverting the 
Arab mind. 


I FEEL that Pope Pius would object 
to any kind of American interven- 
tion to solve the Arab-Israel quar- 
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rels by means of military force. Nor 
would he approve intervention to 
cut down Nasser to size. Those are 
problems for the 
U. N. to handle. 
What he would en- 
dorse is American in- 
tervention, in co-operation with the 
U.N., to stave off Russian conquest 
of the Middle East by force. Nasser 
has his just grievances as does 
Israel, and both can present their 
grievances to the U. N. The U.N. 
however is not strong enough to 
handle Russia. 

The Holy Father’s Address was 
somewhat different from many of 
his previous utterances on the So- 
viet menace. He was much more 
direct and forceful than ever before. 
He said that he was not calling for 
a Crusade of all Christendom 
against Soviet Russia. He was how- 
ever calling for recognition of the 
fact that “where religion is a vital 
living heritage, men do look upon 
the struggle unjustly forced upon 
them by their enemy as a crusade.” 
He denied that he was trying to 
stiffen the Soviet and the Demo- 
cratic blocs or that he was abandon- 
ing his mission of peace. He did 
however want to point out the dan- 
gers to peace, the tactics of its 
enemies and the dangers to civiliza- 
tion. If he kept silent about these 
awful realities, he would have to 
fear the judgment of God. 

So too his words in support of 
the U. N. were more clear and 
definite than ever before. No Cath- 
olic can doubt how the Pope feels 
about the world peace organization. 
The result, I think, is that more 
Catholics are rallying around the 
U. N. Formerly there were some 
who contemplated an ideal United 
Nations and then protested that the 
actual U. N. falls short of the ideal. 


Is Nasser 


the Target? 
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Now, with the Annual Statement of 
the American Bishops and the 
Pope’s Address leading the way, 
Catholics are more vocal advocates 
of this body that has its faults but 
which is our best hope for a lasting 
peace. 


Ox the other hand, it seems that 
those secular Liberals who had 
formerly lauded the U. N. are now 
cooling off in their affection for it. 
Many of these are intellectuals, and 
we harbor the suspicion that they 
oppose the U. N. simply because 
public opinion is now behind it and 
these _ intellectuals 

want to be plain Liberals 
cantankerous and Cooling Off 
perverse. At any 

rate, we find that many of them are 
urging the U. S. to bypass the U. N. 
in order to throw its weight against 
Nasser. They speak of the danger of 
Red penetration of the Middle East 
but I have a sneaky suspicion they 
are more worried about Nasser than 
about Khrushchev. They want the 
U. S. to cut him down to size. They 
have openly and bitterly criticized 
Dag Hammarskjold for appeasing 
Nasser. They claim they abominate 
dictators and yet they advocate aid 
to Tito. I suppose Churchill would 
say their mind is an enigma wrap- 
ped up in a mystery. 

One section of the Pope’s Address 
was devoted to the restoration of 
European solidarity. In the face of 
the common enemy, all the nations 
of Europe should join together in 
harmony of purpose and action. 
This is no time for bickering or 
criticism. He did not mention the 
United States but he indubitably in- 
tended his remarks to apply to the 
U. S. We have bitterly reprobated 
the Anglo-British-Israeli foray in 
Egypt and I think we had good rea- 
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son to do so. But now is the time to 
close ranks and to unite against the 
scourge of Europe and the world. 
“This unity is not strong,” says the 
Holy Father, “as far as the forming 
of public opinion is concerned, if in 
the hour of common peril criticism, 
even though justified, of one na- 
tion’s actions is expressed by the 
other with such one-sidedness as to 
cause doubt that any bond of union 
at all remains.” 

The Anglo-British invasion of 
Egypt was a stupid blunder. But it’s 
over and done with. Now is the time 
for all free nations to stand together 
against the Red tide. In union is 
strength and it is the Holy Father’s 
hope that these free and united na- 
tions will become strong enough to 
turn the tide of Russian aggression. 


HAS THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
ARRIVED? 


W. have been told by several Cath- 
olic writers recently that Catholi- 
cism has finally arrived in the 
United States. It gives us great satis- 
faction to know that the Church has 


finally made the grade. It is ac- 
cepted. It has successfully merged 
into the milieu as a green snake 
might slither into the woods and 
blend with the foliage. The Church 
of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Francis and Dante has been 
accepted by the culture that accepts 
Elvis Presley and horror comics and 
juke-boxes and Baby Doll. The 
Catholic success deserves a rousing 
Te Deum or even better—the croon- 
ing of No. 1 on “the hit parade.” We 
have done the impossible. We have 
fitted the City of God into the City 
of Man by tailoring religion to suit 
the tastes of Joe Smith. 
Fortunately these Catholic super- 
patriots are slightly daffy. The situ- 
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ation is brighter than they paint it. 
The Catholic Church has not sur- 
rendered to its secular milieu and 
still takes pot shots at the tin gods 
of America 1957. If it ever settled 
down and made itself comfortable 
in the world it would cease to be 
God’s Church. It is still considerably 
at odds with sin, still worrying the 
consciences of the smug and the 
proud and the various libertarians 
who debase the moral fabric under- 
lying the American way of life. 

It is not true that the Church has 
merged with our secular culture but 
it is correct to say that Catholics in 
America are accepted as first-class 
citizens. That is quite a different 
claim. Negroes are not yet fully 
emancipated here but Catholics can 
ride in buses and walk the streets 
unmolested. They can be elected to 
public office. Once in a while non- 
Catholics may take 
issue with Catholics 
on the economic, so- 
cial or medical im- 
plications of Cath- 
olicism but they make clear that it 
is Rome and not American Catholics 
they attack. More importantly, now 
that Catholics have been liberated 
from the ghetto—-as the cliché has 
it—they are making a contribution 
to the common good. They realize 
that justice is quite as important a 
virtue as fortitude or temperance 
in the spiritual life and that they 
have a duty to the local and national 
community. 


Catholics 
Make 
the Grade 


Wancn brings us to the question 
of Catholic intellectuals. For sev- 
eral years now and with special 
vehemence for several months, 
Catholic writers and lecturers have 
been telling us that the Church 
should produce more intellectuals 
in America. They see something 
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sinister in the Church’s failure to 
produce trained scholars as well as 
mechanics, politicians and lawyers. 

Now I certainly agree that we 
ought to have more Catholic schol- 
ars, professionally trained and aca- 
demically equipped. The sciences 
need sound thinkers. But I believe 
we go wide of the mark if we 
imagine that Catholic intellectuals 

-as scholars—will exert a strong 
Christian influence on their secular 
environment and confreres. To read 
some Catholic authors today, one 
would imagine that Catholic schol- 
ars are the apostles of the new era 
who will bring about the conversion 
of America, 

Even Christopher Dawson seemed 
to give this impression in one of his 
articles in which he said that we 
cannot affect our secular surround- 
ings substantially by means of mass 
media, such as radio, cinema and 
TV. Their influence is superficial 
and besides there is the danger that 
we who use them will get secu- 
larized in the process. Dawson 
urged we concentrate on improving 
the quality of our education. 

It seems to me that in the apos- 
tolic task there is no substitute for 
spirituality. Trained scholars will 
contribute to the common good and 
to the advancement of science but 
you need spirituality to advance the 
Kingdom of God. Scholars can do 
it if they are truly spiritual men. 
(Cf. “How ‘Christian’ is the Catholic 
College?” by J. J. Blaney in our 
January issue.) 


To convert America, Catholic spir- 
ituality is uniquely necessary be- 
cause Protestants and secularists 
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here tend to think of the Church as 
a visible organization commanding 
immense influence and exerting 
great power. They do not see the 
deep and vital inner reality perhaps 
because we tend in our apologetics 
to stress so heavily the fact that 
Christ established a visible, hier- 
archical Church. We have given 
them the impression that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church is a super-or- 
ganization comparable to the vast 
business companies of our time. In 
fact, we took pride in a report is- 
sued some months ago to ihe effect 
that the Roman Catholic Church 
was one of the best organized ad- 
ministrative bodies in the world, 
almost as efficient as Standard Oil. 

Protestant and secular critics are 
constantly telling us that the Roman 
structures of power hold the threat 
of present and future danger to non- 
Catholics. I don’t think we reassure 
them if we say that American Cath- 
olics are on the liberal side of 
Catholic controversies. 

The simplest and best approach, 
at least to the Protestants, is to 
show them that there is more in the 
Roman Catholic Church than meets 
the eye or ear. Rather than laying 
the main stress on the external, we 
need to demonstrate the God-related 
inner dynamism of the Church that 
derives from the presence of Christ 
within it. 

By all means we must demon- 
strate Christ founded a_ visible 
Church but it is far more important 
to show He didn’t let it go at that. 
To share our faith with others, we 
must live so as to show forth Christ 
dwelling among us to make us 
sharers in His divinity. 





Escape 
to America 


by Very Rev. Msgr. Aloysius J. Wycislo 


Catholics know too little of the magnificent 
work of their own charity organization in aid- 
ing the Hungarian refugees. The Catholic 
Relief Services of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference went into action the very day 
the revolt erupted. Here is the epic story of 
its heroic help for a stricken people.—Ep. 


Ix MEDIATELY after the Second 
World War ended, the representa- 
tives of the Catholic Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference moved into Hungary to 
organize relief for the needy people 
of that country. Then Communism 
came and the charity of the Church 
was not only shoved aside, but the 
representative of the Catholic Bish- 
ops’ Agency, the Rev. Fabian Flynn, 
C.P., who was director of the Hun- 
garian Mission for CRS, was told to 
leave the country. Since that day, 
Catholic Relief Services-NCWC has 
been working with other Hunga- 
rians who were refugees in western 
European countries. 

When the alarm of the fateful 
day sounded and the borders were 


opened, the well-organized machin- 
ery of relief in Austria, directed by 
Father Flynn, moved in to meet the 
needs of a war-torn country. In 
Austria itself, as the refugees 
stormed across the borders, Cath- 
olic Relief Services-NCWC worked 
right along with the Austrian or- 
ganization, Caritas, with which it 
had been associated for years. 


I; was no surprise therefore that 
the New York headquarters of 
Catho]‘ec Relief Services-NCWC had 
a tele, hone call from Father Flynn 
on the very day the Hungarian re- 
volt erupted, October 23d. Father 
Flynn told his superiors in New 
York that he was going to Budapest 
that day—which he did. Not only 











did he go to Budapest twice, but he 
took with him ten truck-loads of 
relief supplies out of stores held in 
Austria, supplies given by the Cath- 
olics of America to needy peoples 
overseas. 

Naturally Father Flynn sought 
out the indomitable Cardinal 
Mindszenty; he was the first of his 
fellow clergymen to greet the Car- 
dinal after Hungarian army forces 
freed him from Red jailers and a 
ten-year inquisition. Father Flynn 
reported back to New York the long 
and interesting conversation. As 


the representatives of the American 


hierarchy and Cardinal Mindszenty 
were old friends, the Cardinal 
turned to Father Flynn with a des- 
perate plea for help for a stricken 
people. Father Flynn left Budapest 
for Vienna again to organize even 
greater relief efforts. Alas—on the 
third trip back to Budapest, he was 
stopped some forty miles from the 
city by Communists in tanks. The 
story of those terror-filled days is 
well-known. 


Tuen followed almost daily tele- 
phone calls from Vienna to Catholic 
Relief Services’ headquarters in 
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New York, reporting not only on 
the grim developments in tank- 
infested Budapest, but on the tragic 
flow of refugees across the Austrian 
borders. Within a few days there 
were tens of thousands of refugees 
fleeing Hungary — and, as I write 
this, in the last days of December, 
there are now almost 150,000 Hun- 
garians who have had to escape to 
Austria in order to save their own 
lives. 

For instance, there was the case 
of thirty-one-year-old Dr. Rudolph 
Urban, a Budapest surgeon and his 
wife, Ibolyn. He had worked at the 
Third Surgical Clinic of Budapest 
during all the fighting. Feeling 
there was no more he could do and 
knowing his fate if caught by the 
Reds, he left Budapest, along with 
his wife, on November 9th. 


Dx. UrBAN told of the Russian ter- 
ror and of the Russians shooting at 
the hospital from tanks. Knocking 
out the water supply and electricity 
even though the Red Cross flag was 
clearly visible, the Russians shot 
doctors helping the wounded in the 
streets and would not allow ambu- 
lances to function. Casualties were 


frightful. In the first uprising, of 
80,000 people in the city square, ap- 
proximately 800 died at the first 
shooting. On Nepazinhaz Street, the 
Russians led 2,000 people to a ceme- 
tery and killed them. They were 
using bullets that exploded within 
the body, tearing it apart. Dr. Ur- 
ban reported that by the time the 
second phase of the fighting started, 
supplies arrived in great quantity 
through the Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices-NCWC. The blood plasma and 
other medicinal supplies were a 
God-send. 

Dr. Urban and his wife left Buda- 
pest on November 9th and traveled 
along Lake Galaton toward Austria. 
Taken prisoner on the way, they 
outwitted their inquisitive captors 
and managed to reach a farmhouse 
from which the farmer showed 
them how to get to Austria. They 
made their way under the barbed- 
wire and signaled two men on motor 
bikes, thinking they were Austrian 
police. Fortunately, the men did 
not notice them. Later the Urbans 
found they were not yet over the 
border and that the men were Rus- 
sian soldiers. The doctor and his 
wife finally crossed the border, 





made their way to Vienna and with- 
in a few days were en route to 
America. They were thankful for 
their warm reception. “We were 
supplied with all the necessary 
things, put in comfortable, clean 
barracks and we have the freedom 
to go about as we please.” Dr. Ur- 
ban hopes to carry on his work 
here. 


Waar has the Catholic Church of 
the United States done for these 
refugees? The story of American 
Catholic charity for Hungary and 
its people has not yet been told. 
There has been much emphasis on 
organizations of relief and help to 
the suffering people of Hungary 
and too little time to tell American 
Catholics what their own Bishops’ 
Agency has been able to do during 
the tragic days following the Octo- 
ber 23d revolt. 

First of all, Father Flynn not 
only moved trucks of supplies into 
Budapest until he was stopped, but 
the director of the Bishops’ Agency 
in New York asked Msgr. Andrew 
P. Landi, Mr. Robert Melina and 
the Rev. Wilson Kaiser, his Mission 
heads in Italy, Spain and Germany 


Pa 


respectively, to divert surplus foods 
from their warehouses as soon as 
they could in order to meet the 
emergency needs of the Hungarian 
people. With the co-operation of 
the Pontifical Mission in Italy, the 
Caritas organization in Spain and 
Germany, these food supplies were 
rushed to Vienna. Since the Bish- 
ops’ Agency could not get back into 
Hungary, it was agreed that the 
supplies be turned over to the Inter- 
national Red Cross for distribution 
to the needy in Hungary. 

Up to the moment, some 8,000 
tons of cheese, butter, milk and 
flour have been given to Father 
Flynn from supplies in Italy. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 tons of the same 
supplies were made available from 
Spain. In addition, 500 tons of rice 
destined for Germany were diverted 
to meet the needs of the Hunga- 
rians. On Monday, December 10th, 
500,000 pounds of used clothing 
collected by American Catholics 
last Thanksgiving, left Hoboken, 
New Jersey, for Austria. 


Lest we forget, we would like to 
mention that on November 9th and 
10th, two plane-loads of medicines, 
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particularly blood plasma and other 
emergency surgical materials were 
flown directly into Budapest. 

In addition to all this relief ac- 
tivity the staff of Catholic Relief 
Services in Austria, augmented to 
meet the emergency, is quickly 
processing refugees for immigra- 
tion to the United States. We al- 
ready know that about 45% of the 
escapees are young people, young 
men and women between the ages 
of 20 and 30. About 25% of the 
refugees are family groups. So far 
there have been no orphans, but 
hundreds of teen-agers—boys be- 
tween 12 and 18 years of age—form 
a rather large percentage of the 
group. 

They come from all walks of life, 
but it is especially interesting to 
note that among the refugees are 
many of the so-called intellectual 
class — doctors, teachers, profes- 
sional people and many, many 
thousands of students. It is easy to 
understand why—for these are the 
first whom the Communists would 
destroy, the first who would be sent 
to Siberian prison camps. 

When I asked some of the refu- 
gees why they escaped, they looked 
at me with some surprise and said, 
“Why, don’t you know? We would 
be the first to be called or sent to 
prison. We are to blame for this 
revolt.” Many have said that it 
wasn’t any promise of help from the 
West that inspired them to revolt, 
but rather their own convictions, 
their deep desire for freedom and 
the chance to practice their Faith, 
to release Hungary from its Soviet 
landlords. 

To me this had great significance. 
It demonstrates that Communism 
has not succeeded in gaining the 
minds of the youth of the satellite 
countries as was so generally be- 
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lieved. The revolts in Poland and 
in Hungary were led by the youth 
of those countries. 


Eiacu day now, some 750 to 1,000 
Hungarian refugees arrive at Camp 
Kilmer, New Jersey. After the U. S. 
Immigration Bureau and U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service and other authori- 
ties are finished with them, the 
refugees are turned over to the pri- 
vate American voluntary agencies 
such as the Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC. Interviews begin and the 
first steps are taken to learn 
whether the refugees have relatives 
in the United States. If they have 
no one, then it is quite possible that 
a refugee might fit into one of the 
thousands of offers that are pouring 
‘into the New York headquarters of 
Catholic Relief Services providing 
homes and positions for Hungarian 
refugees. 

The first 6,500 refugees came to 
the United States on visas supplied 
under the Refugee Relief Act which 
unfortunately ends its life on De- 
cember 31, 1956. The additional 
15,000 Hungarian refugees, since 
there is no law that will give them 
a permanent visa, are here as pa- 
rolees or “guests” who will have 
to wait for Congress to say, “You 
may now remain here and become 
citizens.” There is great hope 
among American voluntary agen- 
cies that Congress will not only give 
these Hungarian heroes permanent 
visas, but in the New Year will pass 
further emergency measures so des- 
perately needed to relieve the plight 
of other refugees. 


y ge has been much criticism of 
the manner in which Hungarian 


refugees are being received at 
Camp Kilmer where they await 
transfer tc various parts of the 
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United States. The writer has been 
in personal and daily contact with 
events at Camp Kilmer. Were it 
not for the fact that the Army has 
been providing very excellent hous- 
ing and other facilities at Kilmer, 
private agencies like Catholic Relief 
Services-NCWC would have had to 
find temporary hotel accommoda- 
tion at great expense until perma- 
nent homes could be found for the 
refugees. 

At Camp Kilmer the Army has 
extended itself to make these vic- 
tims of Communism happy even in 
the surroundings of an Army bar- 
racks. Every amenity that would 
remove the routine of Army camp 
life has been provided. I have been 
in many of the barracks, and I must 
say that the Army should be com- 
mended for providing first-class and 
comfortable facilities for these refu- 
gees during their first days in 
America. 


Rervezss stay at Camp Kilmer 
only a few days. The refugee who 
has a relative might leave the very 
day he arrives, most certainly with- 
in 48 to 72 hours. Many cities in 
the United States have offered to 
take entire plane-loads of refugees 


“sight unseen.” In fact, the head- 
quarters of Catholic Relief Services 
was told, “Just send us the refu- 
gees. We don’t care whether they 
come in families or not .. . whether 
they are married or single people. 
.. . No matter what their qualifica- 
tions, no matter what their educa- 
tion, just send us a plane-load of 
refugees and we will take care of 
them in our city.” 


A: the Catholic Relief Services- 
NCWC headquarters in New York 
City we are constantly amazed at 
the generous heart of Catholic 
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America. Normally we struggle 
long and hard to learn everything 
about a refugee so that when he is 
resettled, somewhere in America, 
we have some guarantee that we 
have found the right place for him 
and that he will be happy in his new 
home. 

However, in this emergency pro- 
gram for the Hungarians, all de- 
tails have had to be put aside; and 
it is here we especially admire 
Catholic Americans who have tele- 
phoned daily, written to us or sent 
us wires that say, “Just send us the 
refugees. We will take care of 
them.” At this time, almost 30 
American cities have asked the 
Catholic Bishops’ Agency to send 
plane-loads of refugees. In a num- 
ber of instances, this has already 
been done, sometimes at the expense 
of the Agency. Sometimes the cities 
themselves have raised funds to pay 
the cost of transportation. But a 
plane can take only 71 or perhaps 
75 refugees. When you multiply 
this number, you will see that our 
needs are overwhelming—especially 
when we speak of the arrival of 
750 to 1,000 persons a day at Camp 
Kilmer. 


I. has been my privilege to have 
been associated with the Catholic 
Bishops’ Agency since its beginning 
13 years ago. I have gone through 
many emergencies and spent the 
war years in Europe and have been 
in hundreds of refugee camps. The 
Hungarian refugee situation is 1945 
and 1946 all over again. When the 
last war ended, I came back to the 
United States, and since 1948 have 
been directing the Resettlement 
Program of the Catholic Bishops’ 
Agency. 

My one fear is that when the 
emotionalism and the wonderful 
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manifestation of American interest 
in the Hungarian revolt has passed, 
many may forget. But this is a con- 
tinuing problem. It will take 
months to resettle all the Hunga- 
rian refugees in America; and the 
need for relief to refugees in Aus- 
tria will go on long into 1957. 
America and the other free coun- 
tries of the world must come to the 
rescue with a continuing program 
that will supply not only funds, but 
food, clothing and medicines for 
the relief of those Hungarians who 
will be spending a miserable winter 
in camps throughout Austria. 
Perhaps, too, the borders of Hun- 
gary will open again—and then the 
need will be greater than ever. But 
for now, help is needed, immediate 
help for the relief and the resettle- 
ment of Hungarian escapees. 


I WRITE this as we approach the 


feast of Christmas; and as we have 
often been reminded in the past, so 
we again remind ourselves that the 
Holy Family, too, was exiled, that 
it, too, had to seek shelter, freedom 
and some semblance of a normal 
life. We will have thousands of 
Hungarian refugees with us on 
Christmas, all through the holidays 
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and into the New Year. We must 
not forget them. The problems of 
relief and resettlement are just be- 
ginning. In the ensuing days, weeks 
and months we will need constantly 
to remind ourselves of the inspira- 
tion the Holy Family left us so that 
we do not grow cold and disinter- 
ested, or become indifferent to the 
sufferings of others. 

What can you do? Make a con- 
tribution to your pastor and he will 
send it to his bishop for Hungarian 
relief. If you have a home or job to 
offer, get in touch with your local 
diocesan resettlement director. As 
for the movement of refugees from 
Austria to various parts of the 
world, the Catholic Bishops’ Agency 
of the United States will continue 
as heretofore to fill the major role. 

It is conservatively estimated that 
85% of the approximately 140,000 
Hungarian escapees are Roman 
Catholics. About 16,000 or perhaps 
more of these will be coming to the 
United States in search of new 
homes, in search of freedom and a 
normal way of life. I am confident 
that Catholics of America will 
prove worthy of their noble tradi- 
tions of charity to the needy exiles 
of Europe. 





Ordained in 1934, Father Wycislo be- 
came assistant at St. Michael's Church, 
Chicago, and later was assistant head 
of Catholic Charities there. After 
World War Il he did Relief work in 
France, Germany and Poland, and is 
now in charge of that vast undertaking 
of resettling our Hungarian refugees 
throughout the United States. There 
are two points of special significance in 
Msgr. Wycislo's article: the Hungarian 
revolt was touched off by the youth of 
the country; and the refugee problem is 
a continuing one, not to be forgotten 
when our interest and enthusiasm have 
been expended. 














There ls a Wind 


by RICHARD A. GEORGE 


1 HERE is a wind over the house, 

And under the eaves the constant 

Sweep of tides. Will the rock shift 

And the hearthstone fall asunder 

And the dead fire’s dust blow to the world’s edge. 
Shall we lean on the wind, 

And build a wall’s foundation 

Washed by the cruel sali sea 

To crumble down. 


There is a veil over the eyes 

And under the lips the flagrant 

Tongue of lies. Will the mouth utter, 

And the millstone fall in circles, 

And the dead fire’s dust blow to the world’s edge. 
Shall we lean on a kiss 


And build a love’s temptation 
Washed by the stinging waves 
To passions plan. 


There is an ache over the heart 

And under the soul the ancient 

Sense of shame. Will the mind split 

And the headstone fall in pieces 

And the dead fire’s dust blow to the world’s edge. 
Shall we lean on the heart 

And build a soul’s salvation 

Washed by the tides of men 

To mortal sin. 


We must take the house and hold it: 

We must seek the heart and mold it: 

Our eyes must witness, and our lips begin to praise 
We must build the wall’s foundation; 

We must guide our soul’s salvation; 

We must break this love’s temptation: 

In time’s decay. 





The Anatomy of 


American Communism 


by Anthony T. Bouscaren 


Tue average American is unaware 
of the amount of misinformation 
about the Communist Party, USA, 
which appears in the public press, 
in books and in the utterances of 
public speakers. In part, this mis- 
information is consciously planted 
by members of the party using 
ways and means calculated to have 
the greatest effect in poisoning the 
channels of American public opin- 
ion. In part, it is due to our igno- 
rance of the problem—the problem 
of the existence in our midst of a 
mass conspiratorial organization 
controlled by a foreign power. The 
Communist problem is unique in 
our history. 

Founded in September, 1919, the 
Communist Party of the United 
States of America is an instrumen- 
tality of the Soviet Union having as 
its objective the establishment of 
Soviet power in this country. Com- 
munist leader William Z. Foster, in 
his book Towards a Soviet America, 
openly proclaims this objective. The 
Communist Party is not a true po- 
litical party, comparable to the Re- 
publican or Democratic parties. It 
is a quasi-military conspiracy “sub- 
stantially directed, dominated, and 
controlled by the Soviet Union” 
(Findings of the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board, April 20, 1953). 

It is impossible to understand 


the nature and activities of the 
Communist Party, USA, without 
appreciating the fact that it is pri- 
marily a revolutionary minority 
seeking to perpetrate the over- 
throw of the nation by insurrection- 
ary means directed at the most 
sensitive and strategic strongholds 
of our government. In other words 
the Communists do not accept as 
final or decisive the verdict of the 
peaceful ballot based upon major- 
ities and public persuasion. They 
rely rather upon forceful means be- 
yond the purview of our legal elec- 
tion machinery. 

Given a highly interdependent 
civilization vulnerable to physical 
and moral dislocation at many 
points, given the tremendous power 
of modern science at the disposal 
of subversive forces, and given the 
numerous frictions prevalent in any 
democratic society, one can readily 





The revolting and fiendish revenge taken 
by the Soviets against the gallant Hungarian 
people in their bid for freedom, has awak- 
ened many formerly skeptical Americans to 
the true nature of the Communist system. 
But Dr. Anthony T. Bouscaren, Associate 
Professor of Political Science at Marquette 
University, warns that we must keep our 
guard up. There is no such thing as an 
American Communist —all their protesta- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding—their 
allegiance is to Moscow and not to the 
United States. 
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conceive the potentialities of chaos 
inherent in a group which is con- 
stantly probing for our weak spots 
and endeavoring to capitalize upon 
them with the maximum destruc- 
tive effect. 


Tue keystone of the Communist 
Party hierarchy within the United 
States is the representative of the 
Communist International (now the 
Cominform). A former editor of 
the Daily Worker has stated that 
“the official representative of the 
Communist International is the 
chief communication officer who 
brings the line of the party over, 
who knows it, and who . . . is vested 
with a certain authority to inter- 
vene in party affairs... .” Some of 
these representatives in recent 
years have included Gerhart Eisler, 
Boris Isakov, Joseph Pogany, Ar- 
thur Ewert, and Raymond Guyot. 
These men and their associates 
have carried out tasks for the MVD 
(secret police), and have indirectly 
controlled the thoughts and actions 
of over one million Americans. 
They direct a Communist appara- 
tus in this country which is for the 
most part an underground appara- 
tus, highly disciplined, and fanat- 
ical. 

Naively unaware of the conspira- 
torial nature of the Communist 
Party, some Americans demand the 
production of a party membership 
card or other documentary evidence 
before they will believe that an in- 
dividual is a Communist. Some 
even accept as truth denials of 
party membership on the part of 
those charged. Actually, such rec- 
ords as are kept are secret, and 
Communists are instructed to con- 
ceal their affiliation when it is 
deemed expedient. 

Section 5 of the Communist Con- 
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trol Act of 1954 (Butler-Humphrey 
Act) contains 14 excellent guides 
to determine membership in the 
Communist Party. The most impor- 
tant of these are: 

(1) Has the accused been listed 
as a member in any . . . document 
of the organization; 

(2) Has the accused made finan- 
cial contribution to the organiza- 
tion; 

(3) Has the accused made him- 
self subject to the discipline of the 
organization; 

(4) Has the accused executed 
the orders, plans, or directives of 
the organization; 

(5) Has the accused been ac- 
cepted to his knowledge as a mem- 
ber of the organization; 

(6) Has the accused communi- 
cated . . . directives or plans of the 
organization; 

(7) Has the accused indicated by 
word, action, conduct, writing .. . 
the objectives or purposes of the 
organization; 

(8) Has the accused participated 
in the activities, planning, actions 

. . of the organization. 


How strong is the Communist 
movement numerically? An F.B.I. 
breakdown of Communist Party 
membership in 1951 showed New 
York state to be in the lead with 
15,458 members, trailed by Califor- 
nia with 4,295, Illinois with 1,596, 
and Pennsylvania with 1,441. The 
only other two states with over 
1,000 members were Ohio and New 
Jersey. It is interesting to contrast 
these figures with the 1948 popular 
vote by states for the Progressive 
Party of Henry Wallace (controlled 
and created by the Communist 
Party). The Progressive Party 
polled 501,167 votes in New York, 
190,381 in California, 55,161 in 
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Pennsylvania, 42,683 in New Jersey, 
and 37,596 in Ohio. It was not on 
the ballot in Illinois. The Progres- 
sive vote in Massachusetts and 
Michigan was over 38,000 for each 
state (ahead of Ohio), although 
there are twice as many Commu- 
nists in Ohio as in Massachusetts 
or Michigan. Fellow-travelers took 
up the slack in these states. Over 
25,000 votes were cast for Henry 
Wallace in each of the following 
states (in addition to the above): 
Minnesota, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. Almost invariably Commu- 
nist-Progressive strength is cen- 
tered in the large cities and 
industrial areas. 

It must be made clear, however, 
that Communist influence cannot 
be estimated properly merely by 
comparing its votes or membership 
with those of bona fide political 
parties. Those who declare that 
the Communist Party is no menace 
because its membership and voting 
strength constitute but a relatively 
small percentage of American vot- 
ers are deluling themselves and 
others. Ther: are many instances 
(Russia included) in which Com- 
munists took over with a tiny 
minority. 


Bacu party member or sympa- 
thizer must be evaluated in terms 
of his political, social, and economic 
weight and influence, and the fact 
that he has supporting him a major 
foreign power. In a highly sensitive 
and articulated society like ours, it 
is not difficult to cause havoc by a 
strategic dislocation. Communists 
make a practice of seeking out such 
points of vantage. Thus a party 
member or sympathizer may be an 
official of a labor union with thou- 
sands of members which can tie up 
a given industry. He may be an un- 
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publicized government official who 
prepares memorandum on policy 
affecting the entire nation. He may 
be an atomic scientist with access 
to highly secret information vital to 
our security. He may be a writer, 
a preacher, or a radio or television 
broadcaster with a vast audience. 
He may be a script writer whose 
message reaches millions. He may 
be an actor whose popularity is ex- 
ploited by the party to sponsor its 
front organizations and public ap- 
peals. He may be the idol of a ra- 
cial or foreign language group. In 
each case the individual’s influence 
radiates to ever-widening circles 
with an effect similar to that of a 
stone thrown into a pool. 

People become Communists not, 
primarily because they are poor or 
hungry. A large percentage of the 
party consists of mission-minded 
intellectuals who have constituted 
themselves the exponents of the in- 
terest of labor, which wants no part 
of them. It would be difficult, for 
example, to find a more dedicated 
anti-Communist than George 
Meany, president of the joint AF 
of L and CIO. William Bledsoe, 
former editor of the Screen Guild 
Magazine in Hollywood, describes 
Communism in Hollywood thus: 

“I saw social consciousness quick- 
en and come to a boil in actors, 
writers, and directors. . . . I followed 
the insurrection mass meeting by 
mass meeting, cocktail party by 
cocktail party, until many a Big 
Name was more or less secretly en- 
rolled in the Communist Party or 
tagging along solemnly in one of the 
‘front’ committees. . . . Hollywood is 
a city of unhappy successful people. 
And that, it seemed to me, was the 
basis for Communism with two but- 
lers and a swimming pool... . Ac- 
tors, writers, and directors 
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joined party ‘fractions’ which met 
in Beverly Hills, Bel Air, and Brent- 
wood underground cells to hear the 
party line... .” 

Another observer of this phe- 
nomenon has written: “We listen to 
speeches and sign pledges, and feel 
that warming glow which comes 
from being packed in close with a 
lot of people who agree with you— 
a mild hypotism, and exhilarating 
pleasurable hysteria.” 


Tue Communist Party, like the Na- 
tional Socialist or Fascist move- 
ments, also has an appeal for 
psychologically maladjusted indi- 
viduals. Neurotic persons are baf- 
fled by the complexities of modern 
society, and the Marxist-Leninist 
formula offers a ready-made an- 
swer to all questions. To the ne- 
glected social rebel, the Communist 


Party, for its own insidious purpose, 
offers security and friendship. It 


will befriend the writer, artist, 
teacher, or actor who is angry with 
the “system,” and offer them re- 
munerative outlets. 

After accepting Communism un- 
der these conditions the neurotic, or 
social rebel suddenly feels himself 
superior to his parents and the 
adult world around him. As a mem- 
ber of a secretive organization, he 
now has all the answers; he has a 
certain confidence and sense of as- 
surance. The Communist movement 
offers attractive bait to those who 
crave companionship and excite- 
ment. It offers relief from boredom. 

Once an individual enters the 
Communist movement, he lives in 
a world which is hermetically sealed 
off from the outside by an increas- 
ingly impenetrable iron curtain of 
continuous indoctrination to which 
he has become committed, to the 
exclusion of all other outside 
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sources of information and thought. 
He relies upon party literature, 
schools, and spokesmen for his 
views and information. More and 
more of his social activity is car- 
ried on within the party. Within 
this closed circle the Communist 
hears the same Communist clichés 
over and over again. He can be sure 
of approbation and sympathy, since 
he is always moving among his 
ideological kinfolk. He is never iso- 
lated. Added to this is the excite- 
ment of secrecy, picket lines, 
strikes, mass meetings, parades, 
demonstrations, tiffs with the po- 
lice, and arrests. There are Com- 
munist meetings every day often 
several each day. There is never a 
dull moment. 


Turse is no doubt that the Com- 
munist network holds an attrac- 
tion for adventurous spirits who 
thrive on the secretive atmosphere 
within the party, the resort to 
aliases, the paraphernalia of ille- 
gality and furtive opposition to con- 
stituted authority. Those who tend 
to rebel against tradition and con- 
vention — Bohemians and noncon- 
formists of all stripes — are natu- 
rally attracted to the Communist 
movement. By its repudiation of so- 
called capitalist ethics and moral 
standards, the party provides a wel- 
come philosophical sanction for the 
lunatic fringe. 

The party is a vehicle for anyone 
with an ax to grind, for anyone who 
has become embittered. Second- 
rate artists, lawyers without clients, 
doctors without patients, writers 
without outlets, underpaid teachers 
with inferiority complexes — all 
these are soothed by the thought 
that it is all the fault of the capi- 
talist system. They find, in the 
party, an instrument to vent their 
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spleen against the imagined source 
of injury, as well as a receptive 
audience. 


Tx Communist faith often in- 
vokes the fervor of a new religion. 
The party member feels that he is a 
member of an elite group, the germ 
of the new world of tomorrow. The 
nonparty infidels, he thinks, are liv- 
ing in outer darkness in a world 
that is decadent and doomed. For 
the apostles and prophets of reli- 
gion he substitutes Marx, Lenin, and 
Stalin. 

Lest it be assumed that indi- 
viduals join the Communist Party 
solely because of certain psycho- 
logical aberrations, for idealistic 
reasons or because of the party’s in- 
tellectual appeal, it should be real- 
ized that the organization is in a 
position to offer attractive material 
benefits. There are businessmen 
dependent for contracts upon the 
good graces of the Soviet Union. 
Communist lawyers, accountants, 
and insurance men draw generous 
incomes from their services to Com- 
munist unions, front organizations, 
other Communists, and pro-Com- 
munists. Certain writers, musicians, 
actors, and artists find it extremely 
profitable to cater to Left Wing in- 
tellectual circles. The Communist 
patronage machine, with its wide 
ramifications, is extremely solici- 
tous of its faithful followers. Com- 
munist front organizations, schools, 
and unions offer jobs to their 
friends and supporters. 


Masy Communists and pro-Com- 
munists have more than occasional 
doubts about slave labor camps, ag- 
gression in Korea, Soviet anti-Semi- 
tism, espionage, atheism, etc., but 
they lack the spiritual and moral 
courage required to make a break. 
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Having become completely depen- 
dent upon his Communist surround- 
ings and associates for his spiritual 
and physical sustenance, having iso- 
lated himself from non-Communist 
friends and influences, the doubting 
Communist looks upon the very 
thought of a break as a personal 
tragedy. He dreads being cast out 
of the holy of holies, the temple of 
Soviet worship. He fears the vilifi- 
cation and slander which will be di- 
rected against him as a “renegade”’ 
by the Communist smear apparatus. 
If he is employed through a Com- 
munist union, school, or front or- 
ganization, it may mean the loss of 
his job. The party threatens with 
exposure those who have become 
disaffected. It is much easier for 
the weak character to swallow his 
pride and his principles and just 
go along. 

The Communist apparatus in the 
United States is undergoing a con- 
siderable modification. The changes 
constitute a reversion to the era of 
the Popular Front, when socialists, 
liberals, and progressives looked 
upon Communists as merely radical 
blood brothers, with whom they had 
more in common than “reaction- 
aries.” The purpose of the current 
organizational and tactical modifi- 
cation within Communist ranks 
here is to gain a new respectability 
for Communism, and to merge Com- 
munist action groups into non- 
Communist American  organiza- 
tions, in order to better “reach the 
masses.” Communist front organi- 
zations are being abolished, and 
their cadres are urged to join local 
Parent Teacher Associations, the 
National Council for the Advance- 
ment of the Colored People, the 
League of Women Voters, non-Com- 
munist unions, the American Civil 
Liberties Union, the YMCA, the 
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Churches, and political groups with 
“liberal” leanings. 


Tue Communist leaders recognize 
that their front organizations and 
their officers have lost their useful- 
ness as a result of being publicly 
recognized as Communist tools. 
These organizations and their lead- 
ers are now proceeding to integrate 
(with the purpose of taking over) 
well-known liberal, pacifist, and 
radical formations. 

The September 30th issue of the 
Communist Worker contains ex- 
cerpts from the draft resolution of 
the Communist Party, U. S. A., 
which will almost certainly be for- 
mally adopted at the 16th National 
Convention of the Communist Party 
this month. Speaking of a “new 
political realignment,” this resolu- 
tion mentions “the possibility of the 


labor and popular forces gaining 
decisive influence in the number of 
key Democratic Party state organi- 
zations, coupled with a growing col- 


laboration of independent and 
liberal Republican political move- 
ments,” and urges a “coalition 
party” for the working class and its 
allies “capable of bringing about the 
eventual election of a people’s anti- 
monopoly government.” Calling 
for “the broadest possible unity of 
all socialist-minded elements,” the 
American Communist leadership 
admits errors in the past which led 
to the isolation of the Communist 
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movement from persons and groups 
sympathetic to it, or capable of 
sympathy to Communism. Such 
errors, the Politburo affirms, must 
not occur again. 


Mosr interesting of all, the draft 
resolution claims that insistence on 
force and violence and world revo- 
lution are things of the past. Re- 
ferring to the “despicable charge” 
that the Communist Party is “the 
agent of a foreign power,” the reso- 
lution concludes: “We are Ameri- 
can Communists, patriots. Our al- 
legiance is to our own country, the 
United States. In representing and 
advancing the fundamental welfare 
of the working class we aim always 
to serve our country’s true national 
interests.” It is a distinct possibility 
that this new Communist tactical 
shift will find a scapegoat, just as 
the 1945 shift found one. Then it 
was Earl Browder; this time it may 
be William Z. Foster. 

There are always those who are 
willing to accept at face value what 
Communists say. It is these people 
that the Communists seek to em- 
brace; it is their names and their 
organizations that the Communists 
will utilize in re-fashioning the 
Popular Front of the ’thirties. Then, 
Communists and their dupes reach- 
ed the top echelons of government, 
industry, education, entertainment. 
If they succeed again, America does 
not deserve to be saved. 
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Literary Hreedom 


by Charles A. Fecher 


Any discussion of the Catholic 
novel by a Catholic writer must 
perforce begin with a confession of 
dislike for the term, and so at the 
outset I duly and forthwith make 
that confession. I make it, indeed, 
in all earnestness, and not as a 
mere genuflection in the vestibule 
of my subject. For what, after all, 
does the phrase mean? Certainly 
one never hears of the Protestant 
novel, and even less of the Baptist, 
say, or the Evangelical novel; in 
spite of the fine work of men like 
Sholem Asch and Shalem Aleichem, 
one rarely hears of the Jewish 
novel. Why, then, should Catholic 
novels—or novels by Catholic au- 
thors—be given a special designa- 
tion, as though they ought to have 
a counter to themselves in book- 
stores and enjoy a separate code in 
library catalogues? Are we making 
distinctions where none exist, and 
using a term for which there is no 
corresponding reality? 








y 

Tuese questions are interesting, 
and even fundamental, but they 
have been dealt with elsewhere by 
hands more competent than mine, 
and I pass over them not only be- 
cause I have nothing new to say 
but also because they are not exact- 
ly relevant to my theme. 

For the purposes of this essay it 
is held simply that there is such a 
thing as the “Catholic novel,” but 
I am not going to try to define it 
except to say that the differences 
which separate it from other exam- 
ples of the novel form are not the 
kind that philosophers call “spe- 
cific.” Instead they are “acciden- 
tal” differences, somewhat like the 
diversity in color which makes one 
man white and another black even 
though both are equally men. 

And I would give the words a 
meaning at once strict and loose: 
strict in the sense that a novel is 
not necessarily Catholic just be- 
cause the man who wrote it hap- 
pens to belong to the Church; loose 
in the sense that any book, even 
one by a non-Christian or unbe- 
liever, might conceivably be very 
Catholic in its handling of problems 
or its moral orientation. If it be 
objected that this makes the phrase 
mean nothing, one can reply that 
at the same time it means every- 
thing. 


My concern here is rather to ask 
whether the Catholic novelist—and 
now I do mean one whose work is 
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genuinely Catholic both in content 
and inspiration—enjoys the same 
freedoms as his non-Catholic col- 
leagues, and whether the posses- 
sion of his faith is a help or a hin- 
drance to him as an artist. 

Obviously, the first of these ques- 
tions should be answered with an 
emphatic “Yes.” The Catholic writ- 
er of fiction ought to have as much 
liberty as his brethren, if only be- 
cause he is engaged in the same 
work and labors under identical 
burdens. He does not — just be- 
cause he is a Catholic — produce 
under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost. No guardian angel 
whispers into his ear the exactly 
right word or the perfectly felicit- 
ous phrase. His work is born in 
pangs and travail, through count- 
less tormented hours of chewing on 
the end of a pencil or staring blank- 
ly at the blank sheet of paper in his 
typewriter. Like any other author, 
he must offer his wares on a market 
fiercely competitive, where the 
chances of fame are small and 
those of fortune smaller yet; be ac- 
cumulates as many rejection slips 
as the rest, and even, it may be, a 
few more. 


I, the world of literature to which 
he belongs he cannot expect to re- 
ceive—nor in fairness should he 
get—any more critical considera- 
tion than the writers who do not 
happen to share his religious faith 
(though again he is entitled to as 
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much). Reviewers and critics will 
judge him by the same canons they 
apply to other novelists: the artis- 
tic canons of the novel form. If 
they find his work to be good, it 
will not be because he is a good 
Catholic but because he is a good 
novelist; and it should be plain that 
all the Catholicism in the world, 
concentrated and distilled and re- 
duced to its purest essence, will not 
make a masterpiece out of some- 
thing inherently third-rate or turn 
a plodding hack into a genius. 

Unhappily there is a school of 
Catholic critics, otherwise reason- 
ably intelligent, who in practice act 
as if they thought the answer to 
the question ought to be “No.” The 
reading, if not the actual writing, 
of a Catholic novel would seem to 
be for these people an exercise in 
piety comparable to fasting on 
certain days, or giving up candy 
and the movies during Lent. Cath- 
olic fiction, they hold implicitly, 
should be “edifying”; and so when 
they encounter in it anything that 
seems to them vulgar or crude, 
anything “realistic,” anything that 
smacks of the seamy side of life, 
they back away timidly and want 
the public to do likewise. That sort 
of thing, they hold, is all right—or 
at least excusable—in a Gide or a 
Mann, a Huxley or a Faulkner; but 
men like Evelyn Waugh and Gra- 
ham Greene, Francois Mauriac and 
Georges Bernanos, should be en- 
lightened enough by faith to know 
better. 


Suc a critical approach is, of 
course, ridiculous. It is an ap- 
proach which no non-Catholic crit- 
ic, whatever his private feelings 
about the Church and its teachings, 
would permit himself to be guilty 
of; and, if he did, his Catholic coun- 
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terparts would be the first ones to 
complain. It reduces Catholic fic- 
tion to a mere imaginative hagiog- 
raphy, as insipid as so many Sec- 
ond Nocturns. It is not even in 
accordance with the tradition of 
the Church itself, which throughout 
the ages has never hesitated to 
make the most use of all forms of 
art. 

Luckily, the novelists I have men- 
tioned and a few others have never 
permitted themselves to be tied 
down in any such way. True to the 
exigencies of their calling, they 
have tried to make works of integ- 
rity, proportion and clarity; and 
they have tried, too, to the best of 
their ability, to portray the world 
about them as they saw it. The 
unfortunate result of this artistic 
honesty is that in too many cases 
they have gotten unfavorable re- 
views in Catholic periodicals, been 
subjected to unfair criticism, and 
accused of trying to boost sales by 
the old and favorite device of fore- 
ing in sensational passages. 


Wiussie and most important of 
all, such an aesthetic would make 
the Catholic novel differ specifically 


from all other novel forms. It 
would lack something that these 
others have, as brutes lack the 
property of rationality which sets 
man apart from the other animals. 
And if this lack were a good, as the 





To Charles A. Fecher, a novelist may be 
said to have the almost godlike task of “cre- 
ating human beings,” with all their strengths 
and weaknesses, all their virtues and vices. 
And to him the Catholic writer of fiction 
should enjoy the same freedom as his non- 
Catholic colleagues in portraying his char- 
acters as they live. Undoubtedly Francois 
Mauriac’s treatment of the same subject in 
God and Mammon will occur to our readers. 
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lack of disease is a good in man, 
then there might be something to 
the argument; but I do not think it 
would be. I have already indicated 
that I can see no such specific dis- 
tinction; let me now endeavor to 
show, in the very nature of the 
novelist’s task, why the same crit- 
ical standards must be applied 
everywhere. 

Consider, for a moment, the bur- 
den of his work—a burden which 
no other artist, in any other art 
form, has to bear. He must create 
human beings. This is his basic 
and essential task, in relation to 
which all else is secondary: he may 
deal with places and things, events 
and ideas, but only insofar as these 
reflect and bear upon human be- 
ings. He does not, to be sure, cre- 
ate them as God does, complete in 
flesh and blood, but only in words 
on paper; and yet he must bring 
them forth in such a fashion that 
they become for the reader more 
real, more genuine and living, than 
the real people around him. Is it 
any wonder that there are so few 
great novelists? Those who are 
truly great must be able to look 
into the soul of a character as God 
looks into the souls of His creatures 
—they must be able to see, with 
something of His compassion, all 
the strengths, all the weaknesses, 
all the virtues and vices, contradic- 
tions and foibles, that make a hu- 
man being completely formed;— 
and then, having seen all this, they 
must be able to communicate what 
they have seen to an unknown 
third party, the reader, so that he 
will see it even as they have. 


5 om then, is the novelist’s chief 
burden and, even if there were no 
other, it would be sufficiently heavy. 
Happily, it is compensated for by 
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liberties too—liberties which again 
no other artist enjoys. Unlike the 
painter or the sculptor, the novelist 
is not frozen to an instant of time 
and a small segment of space. Un- 
like the composer, he is not limited 
to a world of sound which can 
evoke at best only emotion and 
vague, formless ideas. Unlike the 
poet, he is not held in check by 
rules of rhythm and prosody. Un- 
like the dramatist, he is not con- 
fined to the tiny area of a theater 
stage and the some “two hours’ 
traffick” that an audience will sit 
and listen to his play. 

His field is as wide as the world, 
as limitless as life, as infinite as 
thought. There is nothing human 
—no idea, no passion or emotion, 
no time or place or circumstance 
of life— with which he may not 
deal. There is no kind of character 
whom he may not portray. Of 
course, no one novel exhausts all 
the potentialities of the novel form, 
just as no one person exhausts all 
the potentialities of human nature; 
but nevertheless it is all there for 
him to use as he sees fit. The only 
limitation is his own interest, his 
own métier, the limitation which 
he has set for himself in the actual 
development of his art. 


Now this freedom is something 
which belongs to the novel by vir- 
tue of its very form, and it belongs 
to all novelists insofar as they have 
dedicated themselves to this par- 


ticular branch of writing. It fol- 
lows, then, that it belongs to the 
Catholic novelist as fully and truly 
as to any other. There is no corner 
of life to which he may not turn in 
his quest for material; there is no 
facet of experience upon which he 
may not draw. People live evilly, 
and the Catholic novelist must por- 
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tray evil; they live foolishly, and 
he must portray foolishness; they 
live without decency or honor and 
he must paint them in all the stark 
colors of their degradation. 

Of course, they can also live with 
courage and nobility and purity, 
and he must portray these too; but 
it would be absurd to pretend that 
these are the only human qualities, 
or at least the only ones of which 
the literary artist can treat. The 
one thing he may not do—and this 
applies with equal force to his col- 
leagues—is to present evil as good, 
or good as foolishness. 


Tue objection may be raised that 
this grants the novelist not freedom 
but license, and that such a license 
is dangerous. It may be so, but I do 
not think it necessarily follows. 
Here much will depend on the pu- 
rity and clarity of his artistic vi- 


sion, on the height from which he 
views his characters and the things 
that happen to them. I doubt that 
there is anything in the complete 
works of Mr. Mickey Spillane com- 
parable to the famous last forty 
pages of Ulysses, and yet the fact 
remains that Ulysses is literature 
and Spillane is smut. Why? Be- 
cause Joyce was a great and sincere 
artist, who looked at his people 
with a gaze at once compassionate 
and detached; he could portray 
anything because he saw every- 
thing with a unique artistic purity. 
The same was true of Dostoievski. 
It is true today of Graham Greene, 
and also, I think, of Faulkner—or 
at least of the very best of him. It 
is one of the marks by which you 
may tell the great novelist from the 
merely capable writer of novels. 
And this brings me to my second 
question, which I can here treat 
only very briefly: is the Catholic 
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novelist helped or hindered in his 
work by the possession of his faith? 
Here again the answer must ob- 
viously be that he is helped. The 
novelist who lacks the insights of 
faith, great as his genius may be, 
will usually tend to draw his char- 
acters in one of two ways—as demi- 
gods utterly free and subject to no 
laws save those of their own mak- 
ing, or as puppets tossed about by 
a blind determinism over which 
they have no control. Surely nei- 
ther view is correct: man is not 
wholly free or wholly slave. The 
Catholic conception of human na- 
ture as spiritual and unconstrained, 
but at the same time wounded and 
weak, is much more realistic. 

This is not the place to enter into 
an apologetics of original sin and 
divine grace; but armed with these 
two concepts as the keys to all our 
frailty and strength, the Catholic 
novelist should be able to create 
human beings of far greater dig- 
nity and sympathy, and of infinite- 
ly more depth, than either of the 
other two methods. They should 
enable him to portray them not as 
they might be imagined, but as they 
really are. 

Original sin has shaken us to the 
depths of our being, and grace is 
everywhere operative. The novelist 
who is alert and receptive, who is 
open to the demands of his art, will 
find one or the other in every hu- 
man action and will follow them 
wherever they may lead. That is 
why the Catholic novelist, least of 
all, should be constrained by any 
rules of prudery or sham modesty, 
and why everything he writes— 
provided only that it is done with 
the proper artistic humility and 
rectitude—will be a mirror holding 
up the beauty and wisdom of crea- 
tion for all to see. 





I. was a special morning, he 
felt, as he got out of bed and 
pulled his stockings on. He 
looked out the window. The sun 
was just edging the rim of the 
horizon and over in County 
Mayo, Mountpatrick stood out in 
lonely grandeur, necklaced with 
fleeting wisps of the morning 
fog. He shivered a little and 
then with a_ fifteen-year-old’s 


HORSE 


by Arthur J. Roth 


abandon festooned himself with 
clothes and went plowing down 
the stairs into the kitchen. His 
father was at breakfast and his 
mother was tending some sau- 
sages in the pan. He pulled the 
stool closer to the hearth fire and 
groped for his boots. He found 
them, where he’d left them the 
night before, lying on their side 
and turned into the fire, the way 
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they would be warm in the morn- 
ing. He stretched a little and then 
asked casually, 

“Do ye think then ye’el find the 
makings of a jumper in Clare- 
morris?” 

“I don’t know, son,” his father 
replied, “I’d like to get one today. 
With the war over and the English 
gentry coming over for the hunts a 
good lepper will bring a fair price 
in the Spring. Mind there’s still the 
horse fair in Ballyhaunis but that’s 
a month away and I'd like to start 
before then.” 

He daydreamed as he laced up 
his boots. A hunter, a moon-leap- 
ing, star-chasing, wind-swift hunt- 
er. It was going to be a dandy win- 
ter. His father called across to him, 
“If ye get ’ere a chance today, Ter- 
ence take the bill-hook and close 
the gaps in the north field. The 
black heifer got across into Burke’s 
meadow yesterday.” 


eaves in the day on his way to the 
bog Terence imagined the colt. 
First it was deep red with a light 
brown, almost white mane, the 
color of Burke’s stallion. Then he 
remembered the gypsy’s horse he’d 
seen on the road a year ago. It had 
to be black, night-black, with white 
stockings and a soft white splash 
between the eyes. 

It was near dark and the first 
stars were punching peepholes in 
the sky when Terence, watching 
from a hill at the back of the house, 
saw his father and a colt turn into 
the lane. He raced across the yard, 
skidded to a stop at the kitchen 
door, yelled a quick “he’s back” to 
his mother and went tearing down 
the lane. 

He ran with a wild song thunder- 
ing inside him. Now he was the 
colt leading a pack of hunters, and 
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now where the branch is, that’s a 
stonewall, and away up and float- 
ing he cleared it. He ran exuber- 
antly, leaping imaginary walls and 
hedges. Spotting his father he 
slowed to a more decorous trot. 

Mike, looking at the wild light in 
his son’s blue eyes, called in annoy- 
ance, “Hold on, do ye want to kill 
yourself. Running and lepping 
around there like a sick mare with 
the head staggers.” 

Terence walked around the colt 
cautiously. “Can I lead him?” he 
asked. 

Mike handed him the halter. The 
boy tugged on the rope. The horse 
threw his head up, snorted, and 
then started walking. Mike’s eyes 
were amused as he watched the 
proprietary air of his son. 

“What’s his name?” Terence 
asked. “‘How much did he cost?” 

“It’s Finn he’s called and the 
price was twenty guineas less a 
crown.” 

Terence nodded wisely. 
enough.” 

In the weeks that followed Mike 
started training the colt. Terence 
was always around to feed and wa- 
ter Finn, to comb his deep-black 
coat, to clean and massage the 
white stockings and to rub down 
the rippling sleek neck. 


“Cheap 


One morning Mike said, “I’m go- 
ing to ride him today Terence. Let 
ye forget about snedding the tur- 
nips.” 

They took the horse out to the 
yard and Mike pulled the reins 





There is a deep but unexplainable rapport 
between a boy and a horse, and so it was 
with Terence and his beloved Finn. Night- 
black Finn was, with white stockings and a 
soft white splash between the eyes. Arthur J. 
Roth tells the tale of their friendship—and 
the ending will take you by surprise. 
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back over Finn’s head. He had al- 
ready been trained to accept the 
bridle and saddle. The horse was 
dancing excitedly, its hoofs making 
little patterns of sound on the cob- 
blestones. Mike put his foot in the 
stirrup and lightly swung himself 
up. Finn, feeling the unusual 
weight, snorted and reared. Mike 
sawed heavily on the reins and Finn 
came down and a whinny broke 
from him. Then he spotted the 
open stable door and headed for it. 
Mike pulled on the reins but the 
colt refused to stop. He bolted 
through the narrow entrance. Ter- 
ence watched horrified as he saw 
his father’s leg slam into the door- 
post. He heard the crack and the 
cry of pain and when he ran into 
the stable his father was lying in a 
corner. Terence chased Finn out 
and knelt at his father’s side. 

Mike, pale with pain, said, “I 
greatly fear the leg’s broken. Go 
tell Anna and maybe the both of 
ye can get me into the house.” 

Terence went in and got his 
mother. The two of them managed 
to support Mike into the kitchen. 
Terence ran over to Burke’s and 
Burke went for the Doctor. 


O. Mike was stretched out on the 
bed, drinking a glass of brandy 
when Terence came back from 


Burke’s. He called to his son, “I 
want that ye stay away from that 
horse. Someone’s already botched 
a job of training him. This isn’t 
the first time he’s thrown a man.” 

Terence said nothing and in a lit- 
tle while the Doctor came and ex- 
amined Mike. He told Anna, “It’s 
a compound fracture and it will be 
a couple of months before he’ll have 
the full use of the leg.” 

Anna’s hands toyed with an er- 
rant wisp of gray hair, as she said, 
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“He’ll take the idleness hard, Doc- 
tor.” 


Wis winter coming on there was 
little to do that Terence couldn’t 
handle. He and the old mare got 
the rest of the turf home. At the 
digging of the spuds, Anna’s broth- 
er came for a week and the Burkes 
helped and in no time at all the 
potatoes were in the pit. 

But Terence hadn’t forgotten 
Finn. He still fed him a little oats 
and combed his coat every night. 
But one evening, Mike feeling a lit- 
tle grumpy, scolded, “Have I not 
told ye to stay away from that 
horse. I saw ye combing him out 
in the barn. Do ye want to be the 
death of us all?” 

A little of Mike’s testiness got 
into Terence and he replied, “Sure 
there’s ne’er a thing wrong with 
him. He’s as quiet as a calf. If ye 
hadn’t gotten him excited he’d of 
been all right.” 

Mike listened to the heresy thun- 
derstruck. Then he roared, “And 
is it the like of a fifteen-year-old 
cub to be telling me how to handle 
a horse? I that sold a jumper to 
the military jumping team? I that 
took the championship stonewall 
in Ballyhaunis ten years ago? 
Mind me now, ye'll have nothing 
more to do with that animal. And 
don’t be wasting oats on him. Let 
him out in the morning and back in 
the evening, but no combing and 
no oats. Ye’d do well to remember 
the heavy end of my paw.” 

Anna protested, “Now that the 
lad’s doing all the work around the 
place, sure there’s no harm in his 
feeding Finn. Truth the horse does 
seem quiet with him.” 

Mike answered a tone lower, but 
still peevish, “Let a man be at all 
sick and the women and children 
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get to running his affairs. Mind 
this cast won’t be on forever. Is a 
body not to have a say at all around 
the place?” 


"Tenence got up and started to 
leave the kitchen. His father asked, 
“Where are ye going?” 

“Out to the barn—there’s a tear 
in the mare’s collar that needs 
sewing.” 

“Let ye 
kitchen.” 

Anna objected, “He’ll not be drag- 
ging harness into the kitchen then. 
It’s enough old trash I have laying 
around.” 

Mike looked sharply at her be- 
fore replying, “A fine thing. A re- 
bellion I have on my hands. Let 
me get my health back,” he threat- 
ened. 

Anna laughed and walked over 
to where Mike had his leg up on a 
stool. She ran her hand lightly 
through the  ssteel-gray grizzled 
hair, “Haven’t we got the cranky 
one now. Look at him—like an old 
grandfather. Sure it’s the like of 
ye that makes saints of people.” 

Mike, mollified a little, replied, 
“I don’t mind him caring for the 
horse, it’s his contrariness. Being 
an only child he’s a wee bit spoiled. 
He’s got to learn that he isn’t the 
fountain of all wisdom yet. Here, 
put on a pot of tea or is a body to 
starve to death?” 


fix it here in the 


Ix the following weeks Terence 
found time to work with the horse 
when Mike announced one day that 
“as he wasn’t a mite of good about 
the place anyway,” he was going to 
Dublin for a week to visit his sister. 

The day after Mike left, Terence 
took Finn out to the field. The 
horse was already accustomed to 
the bridle and saddle. Terence 
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filled a bag with about twenty 
pounds of oats and slung it across 
the saddle. He divided the oats so 
that half hung down each side of 
the saddle. The bag puzzled Finn 
and he stepped gingerly around with 
it. When he got used to the weight, 
Terence lifted one half of the bag 
and let it slap against the stirrup 
leather. The first time it happened 
Finn broke away and _ bucked 
around until he got rid of the bag, 
but on subsequent attempts he be- 
came used to it. 

Terence gradually increased the 
amount of oats until the bag 
weighed sixty pounds, which was 
as much as he could lift. 


Arres two days of this training, 
Terence decided to mount him. He 
edged Finn along a stonewall and 
climbed to the top of it. Then he 
leaned over and lay flat across the 
horse’s back. The horse stirred a 
little but didn’t move. Terence 
eased his leg up and over Finn’s 
back and straightened out. Finn 
snorted and threw his head down 
pulling the short rein out of Ter- 
ence’s hand and then broke into a 
trot. Terence grabbed the mane 
and pressed his knee in tight 
against the horse’s withers. The 
horse trotted a few yards and 
started galloping. Terence urged 
him on, shouting at him, one with 
the horse in their youth. Then Finn 
put his head down and stopped 
suddenly. Terence, unable to con- 
trol his momentum, went sliding 
out over the horse’s head and 
landed on the near-frozen ground 
in a jarring fall. Fortunately he 
was unhurt. 

Anna, watching from the yard, 
came running out into the field. 
Terence seeing her stood up quick- 
ly and brushed himself off. Finn 
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had his neck arched down and his 
head cocked inquiringly at Terence. 
His mother came up and said, 
“Sure I’m thinking ye’d better quit. 
The horse has no sense.” 

“Look, I had no reins or saddle,” 
Terence protested, “That couldn’t 
happen with him saddled. He’s as 
quiet as the grave.” 

The next day Terence saddled 
the horse, mounted him and gal- 
loped him several times around the 
field. Finn quickly learned to be 
guided by the pressure of the knees 
on his withers. 


Ox a Sunday Mike came back. No 
one mentioned the fact that Finn 
had been ridden. 

A few days later Terence saddled 
the horse while Mike was over at 
Burke’s seeing about seed for the 
Spring. He rode Finn out to the 
high meadow and started teaching 
him to jump. He took a pole and 
set it two feet high across a gap 
in a stonewall. Then he went to the 
other side of the pole and rattling a 
pan of oats called to the horse. 
Finn tried to nose aside the pole, 
and pawed at it with his front feet. 
Finally he moved back a few steps, 
trotted forward and jumped over 
the bar. 

Terence grabbed the horse 
around the neck and affectionately 
scratched him between the ears, 
while Finn gobbled up the oats. 

That afternoon as he was leading 
Finn in from the field his father 
was waiting in the yard. Mike 
growled, “What are ye doing with 
him saddled and bridled?” 

“Not a thing, just keeping him 
used to harness so that he'll be 
ready when ye want another crack 
at him.” 

“Faith then, I'll have no truck 
with that harebrained animal,” his 
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father replied and then added, “but 
it doesn’t do any harm I suppose. 
No sense in letting him forget the 
feel of a saddle. But mind now, 
ye’ll restrain your riding to the old 
mare.” 

Terence said nothing and led the 
horse into the stable where he 
combed him and gave him his usual 
pan of oats. 

In the weeks that followed Ter- 
ence managed to spend an hour a 
day training the horse. He grad- 
ually raised the pole until Finn was 
clearing four feet. Then he took 
him over the jumps himself. He 
got the horse used to the quick jab 
of the knees as the signal to jump. 
The horse was a good jumper clear- 
ing both stonewalls and hedges. 
Never once did he balk and Terence 
began to think that he’d jump the 
barn itself were he put to it. 


I. early December the cast came 
off Mike’s leg. A short time later 
the first snow fell and lingered sev- 
eral days. The hens half-heartedly 
scrabbled in the yard, Finn and the 
old mare when turned out hung 
around the house and the cattle 


stood in the fields, shoulders 
hunched, letting the wind whistle 
over them. 

One night, as they were gathered 
around the fire, Mike said, “I think 
I'll take the colt into the December 
fair. Won't get a good price but 
I'd like as lee lose a few shillings 
as have him eating us out of hay 
and oats.” 

“And why don’t ye have another 
go at nim?” Terence suggested. 
“He’s a fine animal; maybe a wee 
bit high-spirited but sure that’s 
needed in a hunting horse.” 

“The horse is no good. I’ve 
trained horses for over twenty 
years and I know a spoiled colt 
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when I see one. Someone’s been at 
him before and ruined him.” 

Terence sighed, stood up and 
said, “I’m going out for a basket 
of turf.” 


H.. stepped out into a crystal-clear 
night, heavy with coming frost. 
His breath came out in sharp little 
puffs as he walked over to the 
stable. He stepped inside closing 
the door behind him and peered 
into the darkness. He heard the 
loud breathing of Finn and felt the 
nose pushing him in the shoulder. 
He rested his face against the neck 
of the horse and spoke to him in a 
whisper, “Finn, the old man wants 
to sell you. What are we going to 
do?” 

The horse puzzled by the tone in 
the boy’s voice, rubbed his head up 
and down Terence’s arm. Terence 
continued, “Do ye think that we 
might tell him. He’ll be ferocious 
mad but if he lets us out in the 
high meadow we could show him a 
thing or two.” 

The horse nudged him under the 
armpit and Terence reached up 
and scratched his ears. Then he 
left the stable and returned to the 
house with a basket of turf. Taking 
off his jacket he went over to the 
dresser and took a cup and dipped 
it in the pail of well water. The 
water was cold and stung his teeth 
and he took a perverse pleasure 
from it. Then he walked over to 
the hearth and sat down on the 
stool. He bent down and started 
unlacing his boots, and without 
looking up, spoke, “I’ve ridden 
Finn.” 


Axwa stopped darning and for a 
second the room was weighted with 


silence. 
boy’s 


Then Mike repeated the 
statement, “‘I’ve ridden 
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Finn. And what might ye call rid- 
ing? A soft walk and no saddle and 
ye with ye’re arms around his 
neck?” 

“I’ve galloped him, saddled and 
bridled, around the high meadow.” 

“Well aren’t ye the playboy. 
Sure there’s no end to the wonders 
of this day,” Mike’s voice changed 
from sarcasm to sternness, “I 
thought I told ye to stay away from 
him.” 

Terence ignored the remark and 
said, “He jumped the stonewall be- 
tween the high meadow and the 
berry field.” 

Mike stood up and said sarcasti- 
cally, “And I suppose ye’ve got him 
entered in the Grand National.” 
Then he started walking around the 
kitchen getting excited in spite of 
himself, “Did he clear it well?” 

“Like a greyhound.” 

“And mind now, did he tuck the 
front legs in tight against the belly 
going over?” 

“That he did—he’s the neatest 
little lepper I’ve ever seen.” 

“Well now isn’t that a terror. I 
want to see ye in the morning and 
then we'll see how well he jumps,” 
he grew doubtful and added, “‘T still 
don’t trust him. It’s one thing a 
horse lepping a wall and another 
carrying a man over it.” 

“He'll do all right,” Terence as- 
sured him. 


Tue next morning Terence sad- 
dled Finn and along with Mike led 
him out into the field. He mounted 
the horse and quietly urged him 
into a trot. After one turn of the 
field trotting he took the horse into 
a gallop. Twice around the field 
they went, the horse flowing over 
the ground, his long black tail 
straight out and his hoofs kicking 
up little clods of dirt. 
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Arrer the second turn Terence 
reined in opposite his father and 
said, “This is the animal ye said 
was no good. He runs like a hare.” 

“It takes more than a gallop in 
an open meadow to make a hunter,” 
“Ye say ye’ve 


his father replied. 
jumped him?” 

“That I have.” 

“Then try him over the gate.” 

Terence turned the horse and 
looked at the gate. It was made of 
wood, about three feet high and set 
in a five-foot stonewall. He laughed, 
“Over that! He'd jump it back- 
wards. Watch.” 

Terence galloped Finn for the 
gate and when about thirty yards 
away, he turned the horse’s head 
and set him straight for the stone- 
wall. Mike saw what he was at- 
tempting and shouted, “Terence, no 

no, that’s too much for him.” 

Terence heard Mike’s shouts and 
laughed again. Chomping his knees 
in he set himself for the jump. 
Finn headed for the wall but at 
the last minute lost his confidence 
and jumped low. The horse hit the 
top of the wall, knocking some of 
the stones loose, and tumbled over 
on the other side. Terence rolled 
clear and bounded up. Finn lay 
on his side blowing heavily. Then 
Terence saw the front leg. It was 
folded back under the horse and 
just below the knee a part of the 
bone had pierced the skin and was 
sticking out. Mike arrived running. 

“Are ye all right Terence?” 

Terence nodded and pointed to 
the horse. The father looked and 
said, “He’s finished. Go over to 
Burke’s and ask for his rifle.” 

Terence started across the fields 
to Burke’s. In a few minutes he 
returned with the gun. He handed 
it to his father. 

“Oh no,” Mike protested, “this is 
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ye’er mess.” Then pointing to Finn 
he added, “Go ahead, shoot him.” 

Terence looked at the horse. 
Finn was still lying with the leg 
doubled up. His sides heaved as 
the pain racked through him. Peri- 
odically a weak snort would be ac- 
companied by a roll of the eyes. 
Terence laid the gun down on the 
grass, walked over to the horse, 
and kneeling down started stroking 
Finn on the top of the head. The 
horse’s ears flipped forward and a 
little whinny broke from him. 
Terence turned to his father, 
rhere’s ne’er a thing we can do?” 
His father shook his head slowly 
and then remembering his youth 
and his own wild passion for 
horses, said, “Get ye into the house 

I'll take care of him.” 

Terence gave Finn one last 
scratch between the ears, stood up 
and walked away. He walked slow- 
ly, his mouth slack and his eyes 
blinking in a dumb sorrow. Half- 
way to the house he heard the shot 
and he stiffened. Swift the tears 
came tracing a path down his face. 
He entered the kitchen. 

“What’s wrong Terence?” his 
mother asked, then realizing the 
significance of the shot, she asked, 
“It was Finn?” 

Terence nodded, walked over to 
the window and looked out. Mike 
came in, “Get ye’re bicycle, go into 
town and tell Burnhouse we have a 
dead horse for them.” 

Anna turned fiercely on Mike, 
“Leave the boy alone, can’t ye?” 

“Ach what harm,” Mike replied 
a little guiltily, “there’ll be another 
colt in the Spring.” 

Terence turned. from the window 
and looked at Finn’s oat-dish hang- 
ing on the wall. He took it down, 
shoved it under the dresser and 
walked outside. 


oer 





Teresa of Listeux—No Plaster Saint 


by HILDA GRAEF 


L; seems hard to believe that St. 
Teresa of Lisieux, most beloved and 
most popular of modern Saints, 
should suddenly have become a cen- 
ter of violent controversy. Two 
events are mainly responsible for 
this. Late in 1955 Father Etienne 
Robo, a parish priest living in the 
south of England, wrote his much 
discussed book Two Portraits of St. 
Teresa and, more recently still, the 
large facsimile edition of her auto- 
biography was published in France. 
Now suddenly, after almost half a 
century of ever-growing reputation, 
her picture is in the melting pot, 
and so is that of her much admired 
elder sister Pauline, in religion 
Mother Agnes. 

What did actually happen in this 
last year is that a modern Saint has 
been subjected in public to the 
critical methods of our age. The 
great question is: has she come out 
of the ordeal unscathed? In a short 
article we can do no more than in- 
dicate the main issues of the con- 
troversy and attempt an evaluation. 


Tue most important fact is that 


St. Teresa’s autobiography, The 
Story of a Soul, as we have known 
it for many years, is not the original 
manuscript such as Teresa wrote it 
in the last three years of her short 
life. It has been “edited” by her 
elder sister, and edited somewhat 
drastically. Teresa herself had left 
school early, and neither her style 


nor her spelling were above criti- 
cism. No one would quarrel with 
Pauline that she corrected both 
where necessary. But style is, after 
all, the authentic expression of an 
author’s personality, and to tamper 
with it more than is required for an 
easy understanding of his or her 
meaning is surely to falsify, how- 
ever slightly, the impression this 
personality makes on the reader. 
Pauline, however, did more than 
that. She rigorously erased from 
the manuscript— sometimes so 
thoroughly that the original text 
could not be restored with certainty 
all incidents or expressions that 
did not fit in with her own concep- 
tion of what a Saint ought to say or 
write. Here are a few examples. 


Tue very touching and childlike 
end of her act of self-offering at her 
profession is left out completely: 
“Jesus, make that I may save many 
souls, and that today there may not 
be a single one damned, and that all 
the souls in purgatory may be saved 





In a recently published book on the Saint 
we know affectionately as the “Little Flow- 
er,” Father Etienne Robo subjects St. Teresa 
to the psychoanalytical methods of our age. 
Hilda Graef steers a middle course in the 
controversy engendered and discusses also 
St. Teresa’s autobiography in relation to the 
drastic editing done by her elder sister 
Pauline; in religion, Mother Agnes. Leo 
XIIl’s admonition, upon opening the secret 
Vatican archives to students, still holds: 
“Tell the truth, God has no need of a lie.” 
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... Jesus, forgive me if I say things 
I ought not to say; I only want to 
give you joy and to console you.” 

She could not only be touching, 
she could also be very amusing, in- 
deed almost sarcastic, as in her 
vivid description of the nuns who 
constantly interrupted her writing 
by their well-meant fuss: “As soon 
as I start taking up my pen, there 
is a good sister who passes by, a 
hayfork on her shoulder. She thinks 
she is entertaining me a little when 
she starts chatting: hay, ducks, 
chickens, doctor’s visits, all come 
up for discussion. Truth to tell, 
this does not last long; but there is 
not only one charitable good sister, 
but suddenly another haymaker de- 
posits some flowers on my knees, 
thinking perhaps that they will in- 
spire poetic thoughts. But as I am 
not looking for those at the moment, 
I had rather the flowers were still 
waving to and fro on their stems.” 

How charmingly human, we 
think but Mother Agnes con- 
sidered it unedifying, and out came 
the blue pencil. One last instance, 
which may console those of us who 
find it difficult to recite the rosary 
with full attention: “I am ashamed 
to confess it, but the recitation of 
the rosary costs me more than to 
use an instrument of penance. I feel 
I am saying it so badly. Try as I 
may to make myself meditate on 
the mysteries, I never manage to 
fix my thoughts on them.” 


I. will be clear from these exam- 
ples that the revisions mercilessly 
suppressed just those traits which 
might detract from the ideal of 
plaster saint perfection that Pauline 
had in mind. She did for Teresa’s 
writings what her other sister, 
Céline, had done for her portrait, 
when she “improved” the photo- 
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graphs with her paintbrush until 
she had transformed the round, 
energetic and highly individual face 
of the Saint into the oval, insipid, 
“celestial countenance” that was to 
adorn so many of our churches. 

The two sisters and the Carmel 
of Lisieux as a whole come in for 
severe criticism in Father Robo’s 
book for withholding for so long 
both the original autobiography and 
the true likeness of Teresa. He does 
not, however, stop there. He also 
subjects the Saint herself to a 
searching psychological examina- 
tion, though, as the photostat edi- 
tion of her autogiography had not 
been published when he wrote his 
book, he had to base himself on the 
Story of a Soul as emended by 
Pauline. 

His work has been violently at- 
tacked in some quarters, especially 
in Ireland, but also in a Carmelite 
publication in the States, though it 
has elsewhere been highly praised 
as presenting a more truthful pic- 
ture of the Saint than the more 
conventional biographies. 


F, rHER RosBo’s main contention is 
that Teresa was a “neuropath.” Her 
illness, when she was a child of 
ten, was caused by a nervous break- 


down after Pauline had entered 
Carmel; the supposedly miraculous 
cure when she saw our Lady’s 
statue smile at her had a natural 
psychological cause. She was a very 
willful young woman, and her in- 
sistence, against the contrary ad- 
vice of authority, to enter Carmel 
at the age of fifteen, was due to her 
natural obstinacy. She continued 
to suffer from her nervous condi- 
tion throughout her life. Even the 
years of intense aridity and spiritual 
desolation before her death were 
no supernaturally caused “nights 
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of the soul,” but merely the out- 
come of her “nervous tempera- 
ment.” Though Father Robo de- 
scribes with great feeling her heroic 
death, he is nevertheless certain 
that the torments of doubt that as- 
sailed her during the last months 
of her life were pathological. 

This new picture of St. Teresa has 
naturally shocked a great many 
Catholics, several reviewers among 
them, who immediately accused 
Father Robo of rationalism and 
practically refused him the right to 
make an independent psychological 
study of Teresa for no other reason 
save that she had been canonized. 
Others thought that Father Robo 
had done a great service to the 
Saint and to truth by giving us a far 
more faithful picture of her than 
the sugary presentations of other 
writers. 

Do we really have to choose be- 
tween the “two portraits” of Teresa 
as a perfect Saint from the cradle 
to the grave, and Teresa as a per- 
manent victim of nerves as outlined 
by Father Robo? And does the 
original text of the autobiography 
favor one view more than the 
other? 


I. seems to us that, as so often, 
truth lies midway between the two 
extremes. There can be little doubt 
that Teresa was not the “angelic 
child” which her sisters, and many 
of her biographers, represented her 
to be. In an extract from a letter 
of her mother that was sent to Rome 
during the process of her beatifica- 
tion we find the words: “I have to 
slap this poor baby who gets into 
frightening furies when she cannot 
have her own way. She rolls about 
on the ground in despair as if all 
were lost. She is a very nervy 
child.” This is certainly revealing; 
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but many small children are nervy 
and get into fits of fury when they 
cannot get their own way without 
being actually neurotics. 

A more difficult point is Teresa’s 
illness after Pauline had entered 
Carmel. This may well have been 
caused by the nervous shock of los- 
ing her beloved sister, and have 
been healed by an imagined smile 
of the statue of our Lady—though 
there is no reason why God should 
not use such natural causes for His 
own ends; and in Teresa’s case this 
experience certainly affected her 
inner life. 

A very difficult point is Father 
Robo’s statement that Teresa’s in- 
sistence on entering Carmel at the 
age of fifteen had no supernatural 
motives but was mainly due to her 
natural obstinacy. The reason why 
she wanted so much to enter Carmel 
at once was, according to Father 
Robo, that “she wanted her freedom 
to be taken from her .. . and the 
convent appeared to her as a place 
of refuge and of safety.” He finds 
a proof of this view in “the perfect 
obedience she showed from the first 
day of her arrival in Carmel until 
the end.” 


I. is certainly an ingenious sug- 


gestion. Nevertheless, we believe 
that in the case of the Saints, in- 
deed of all Christians trying to live 
a supernatural life, the divine in- 
fluence cannot be ruled out so 
easily. If we believe, as we must, 
in the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
it would be dangerous to assert 
simply that Teresa’s so intense de- 
sire to enter Carmel was due merely 
to her self-will. And it is surely a 
paradox hard to swallow that she, 
so obstinate by nature, was obsti- 
nate for the last time when she 
wanted to be under a rule and, once 
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in Carmel, her obstinacy turned into 
perfect obedience. 

In Father Robo’s opinion, though 
she had now become a model of 
obedience, her neurotic condition 
remained, though neurosis and per- 
fect obedience do not normally go 
together. Passing over the other 
evidence he gives of this continued 
“neuropathic state” which does not 
seem very convincing, we would 
only discuss his contention that the 
sufferings of her last years, during 
which she was in an almost perma- 
nent state of spiritual dryness and 
often desolation, were also no super- 
natural trials but merely the out- 
come of this nervous condition. 

St. John of the Cross, the mystical 
doctor of the Church, has described 
in detail such states from which 
he himself suffered intensely. If 
Teresa’s sufferings were merely due 
to her nervous disability, it is hard 
to see why those states the mystics 
describe should be caused by any- 
thing else. We would not deny that 
God often makes use of natural 
conditions to intensify the trials by 
which He purifies His Saints; but 
if these trials themselves were noth- 
ing but nervous diseases mystics 
would best be handed over to 
psychiatrists. 

A biographer of a Saint is cer- 
tainly justified in making ample use 
of the natural conditions of his sub- 
ject. But he must not lose sight of 
the divine grace that works within 
these conditions. Does the original 
Story of a Soul perhaps help us to 
find a middle way between the 
plaster Saint view and Father 
Robo’s interpretation? 


Parnes Roso lays special stress on 


Teresa’s scruples and anxieties 
which, he says, were quite un- 
founded. When she once opened 
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her mind to a confessor, Father 
Pichon, he solemnly declared that 
she had never committed a mortal 
sin. Teresa herself, Father Robo 
thinks, “seems to have taken it 
simply as a tribute to her excep- 
tional perfection.” The edition of 
the original manuscript shows that 
this interpretation was wrong. For 
the confessor, after reassuring her 
troubled conscience, continued: 
“Thank God for what He has done 
for you; for if He would abandon 
you, instead of being a little angel 
you would become a little devil.” 
And Teresa comments: “I did not 
find it difficult to believe it; I real- 
ized how weak and imperfect I 
was.” 

The confessor no doubt saw that 
there were possibilities in Teresa’s 
character—as there are in nearly all 
the great Saints — which, if grace 
had not turned them into the right 
channels, might have carried her 
into the depths of sin. The obsti- 
nacy, if it may thus be called, that 
rushed her into Carmel, might also 
have caused her to set her heart on 
a life of material enjoyment that 
would have appealed to her sensi- 
tive nature which she so rigorously 
mortified in Carmel. 

For, while the new edition of her 
autobiography does not change her 
picture in its essential features, it 
brings out far more clearly the diffi- 
culties with which she had to con- 
tend in her own character as well 
as the great sense of humor and love 
of fun that were hers. 


Hex difficulties, which were real 
ones, explain her frequent fears, 
which Father Robo puts down to 
her neurotic scrupulosity. Many 
nuns of her community as well as 
their ecclesiastical superior doubted 
whether it was wise to admit this 
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child of fifteen; the anxiety this 
caused her is plainly expressed in 
one of the suppressed passages ol 
her act of consecration at her pro- 
fession, where she writes: “Make 
me understand what Your spouse 
ought to be. Give that | may never 
be a burden to the community.” 
After all, she often went to sleep 
during prayer; she could not fix her 
mind on the mysteries of the 
rosary: for a Carmelite these weak- 
nesses seemed to be very real imper- 
fections. 

The original manuscript of 
Teresa’s autobiography brings out 
much more strongly these defects, 
which seemed so unedifying to 
Pauline that she thought fit to sup- 
press them, whereas they are part 
and parcel of her vocation, which 
was to show ordinary souls the way 
to sanctity. It is just these small 
faults as well as the underlying 
certainty that, but for the grace of 
God, Teresa might have become a 
great sinner instead of a great 
Saint, which make her a far more 
inspiring example to our own weak- 
ness than the “angelic child” which 
she has so often been presented as 
being. 


I, this struggle against her imper- 
fections she was helped by a sense 
of humor which was far less evi- 
dent in Pauline’s edition of her Life 
than in the original. The passage 
about the haymaking nuns cited at 
the beginning of this article, which 
dates from the very last weeks of 
her life, shows her amused observa- 
tion of the particular weaknesses of 
her sisters in religion. It also proves 
that she was not in the least “nun- 
nish” herself, but endured the well- 
meant attentions and chatter of her 
fellow-nuns with patience, but by 
no means uncritically, since she 
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herself was by then far above this 
small world of feminine preoccupa- 
tions. 


I. is just these new lights on the 
character and humanity of St. 
Teresa that will endear her to many 
who were at times irritated by the 
too “pious,” teo “angelic” popular 
picture of her. Her holiness was far 
more human, far nearer to us than 
appeared from Pauline’s edition of 
her work, Father Robo has hard 
words for Mother Agnes, whereas 
his opponents sometimes extol her 
work as fully justified, even an im- 
provement on the original. We can- 
not subscribe to the latter view. 

A Saint—and no one was more 
convinced that her youngest sister 
was a Saint than Mother Agnes her- 
self—should surely be allowed to 
present her own life to the world 
as she herself sees it, and not 
through the filter of another mind, 
however holy and understanding it 
may be. For the fact of the matter 
is that Pauline was a saintly 
woman, but very conventional in 
her outlook. She did for the auto- 
biographical picture of her sister 
what Céline had done for the photo- 
graphs: she touched it up until it 
resembled as much as possible her 
own idea of what a young Carmelite 
Saint should be. 

These editorial activities cer- 
tainly did not harm the popularity 
of the book; in fact they may well 
have helped it, for Pauline’s mind, 
far less original than that of Teresa, 
was attunded to the taste of the 
general Catholic public of her day 
which might even have been of- 
fended by Teresa’s occasional rug- 
gedness. Thus her work had its 
merits; after all, she was a child of 
the lower strata of the French nine- 
teenth century bourgeoisie who had 
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entered her convent as a young girl 
and really could not be expected to 
be familiar with modern scientific 
methods of editing manuscripts. 
But her work is now definitely su- 
perseded, and with it the all too 
“perfect” picture of Teresa it pre- 
sented. She was neither the angelic 
Saint from the cradle to the grave 
of the popular biographies nor the 
equally permanent neurotic of Fa- 
ther Robo’s interpretation. She now 
appears to us as a very human 
young woman, who may certainly 
have had to contend with some 
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nervous difficulties as a child and 
a young girl, but whose strong char- 
acter was increasingly purified by 
divine grace, helped by common 
sense and a great sense of humor 
that did not stop short at the weak- 
nesses of her own sisters in religion. 
We think her picture has come out 
of the twofold ordeal of a psycho- 
logical examination and the publi- 
cation of her unedited autobiogra- 
phy not only unscathed, but greatly 
improved. Both her humanity and 
her sanctity have gained in stature, 
for she was indeed no plaster Saint. 


The Almond Tree 


(Nicholas Herman, of Lorraine, took the name, in religion, of Brother Lawrence) 


by KATHARINE DAY LITTLE 


STARK and alone, unthrifty, there it stood 

the small warped almond-tree; and long he stared 
first casual then urgent, for he shared 

in the bleak Lorraine woodlot, the sume mood 

that stirred his brother in Assisi; hood 

hugged close against dark winds that nothing spared 
to each black-angled branch that bared 

its sparseness, he gazed, on the border of the wood. 


And then, as Lawrence watched, there ran a light 
along the chilly framework, swift as flight; 
against a low white sky, the tree grew bright 
with living rose, with flowery petal; those 

dull clouds receded, Lawrence watched unclose 
with kindling heart,—the living loving Rose. 





Religion in a Revolutionary World 


by HENRY G. FAIRBANKS 


T nen is a great deal of talk today 
about a supposed religious revival 
and its happy coincidence with a 
world in revolution. Statistics on 
rising church membership and 
church construction are cited as evi- 
dence. So are the increased offer- 
ings of college religion departments 
and the edifying appeal to religion 
so frequent in the speeches of 
national statesmen. Impressive or 
consoling as these signs may be, it 
would be salutary to sift the evi- 
dence before handing out congratu- 
lations publicly or privately. 

Messiahs are not to be found in 
every closet, even those marked 
“Religion.” And the word “revolu- 
tionary”—no less elastic than “co- 
lossal,” “super,” or “ultra-modern” 

-has a facile persuasiveness which 
makes it exploitable by hucksters of 
dubious wares. The current appeal 
of both “religion” and “revolution- 
ary” is so directed to the responses 
of pride that we can sell ourselves 
short on what should be the most 
literal of long-term investments. 
There is so much of man and mo- 
ment, so much introversion, in this 
feverish emphasis on “religion in 
our day” and on “the revolutionary 
nature of our times” that we are 
prone to exaggerate both and con- 
nect them speciously. 

But religion (which is, literally, 
the binding of man to God in a rela- 
tionship of dependence and wor- 
ship) takes its origin, naturally, 


from the fact of human finiteness. 
Beginning in acknowledgment of 
man’s insufficiency, religion estab- 
lishes a God-centered orientation 
which gives perspective and pattern 
to the place of man in society and 
in the universe. It sees man as a 
creature, however magnificently 
endowed with unique features of in- 
tellect and will. It takes the long- 
range, “total perspective” view of 
things—whether of cosmological or 
historical phenomena—and reduces 
their mundane dimensions sharply. 
Although it secures the dignity and 
importance of man as nothing else 
can secure it, religion never ceases 
to remind man: “Regard not the 
person of man”; Dust thou art and 
unto dust thou shalt return”; “You 
have not here a lasting city.” 


A PROPERLY religious humility, 
therefore, cautions us to slow down 
as we consider the place of “Reli- 
gion in a Revolutionary World.” For 
while, as children of bustling prag- 
matic America, we should be duly 
impressed (and even awed) by tech- 





We speak today, with perhaps too much 
assurance, of the “religious revival” going on 
simultaneously with a world in revolution. 
But Henry G. Fairbanks, M.A., Ph.D., bids 
us pause for a moment to consider whether 
or not this apparent revitalization of reli- 
gion is solidly based and here to stay. Dr. 
Fairbanks is Associate Professor and Chair- 
man of the Humanities Division at St. 
Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
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nological wonders whirling inside 
the Pandora’s box of modern Sci- 
ence; and while, with other children 
of the mid-century, we have un- 
doubtedly heard ominous maneu- 
verings on a vast Armageddon lying 
somewhere between slave and free 
world, emphasis on a “Revolution- 
ary World” can make us more ego- 
centric than theocentric in the very 
name of religion. 

We take pride in dwelling upon 
the “Crisis of Our Age” like persons 
proud to have hemophilia because 
it is reputedly a royal disease. We 
hypnotize ourselves with morbid 
fascination induced by focusing on 
the cataclysms possible in our time. 
We get a secret thrill from the dual 
possibilities of total annihilation or 
creative discovery latent in our lab- 
oratories. In short, we feel import- 
ant to be reassured that we live in 
no ordinary times, that—if we do 
strut and fret our brief hour upon 
the stage of history—it is with a 
spotlight beamed glaringly upon us 
as the human drama unfolds toward 
some mighty climax or thundering 
catastrophe. 


Bux religion is as unmoved by the 
works of time as we are self-con- 
scious about them. It does not mini- 
mize the importance of works done 
in time, for this is the ordained 
sphere where each works out his 
moral destiny and all co-operate to- 
ward the establishment of social 
justice and truth. Even so, splendid 
individual and corporate achieve- 
ments are ultimately significant 
only as instruments utilized in time, 
for an end beyond time. Asa result, 
religion has a sobering effect upon 
ego-intoxications engendered by 
drinking the heady brew of real or 
imaginary crises. In the broad com- 
pass of eternity many a Bang that 
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seems to begin, or end, a world is 
only a Whimper. 

But in this deflation of the tem- 
poral or proper limits religion is 
less negative than positive. For re- 
duction of reality “to scale” — 
whereby the spiritual element in 
man receives primary (but not sole) 
recognition—establishes human na- 
ture on an unshakable foundation 
of significance which no “crisis” can 
shake or shatter. “Wherefore, O 
Judges,” said Socrates on trial for 
his life, “be of good cheer about 
death, and know for a certainty that 
no evil can happen to a good man.” 
“Fear not them who kill the body,” 
said Christ, “and cannot touch the 
soul.” “Man is a reed,” observed 
Pascal, “but a thinking reed and 
greater, therefore, than wind or sea 
which crushes him.” Or, as St. Ig- 
natius kept reminding worldly 
Xavier: “What does it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suf- 
fer the loss of his immortal soul?” 


I; religion operates chiefly in our 
lives to remind us that our destiny 
is elsewhere than here; that, beauti- 
ful as the world can be, our hearts 
are restless in it till they find ful- 
fillment beyond it in God — then 
religion is intimately associated 
with the problems and possibilities 
of our age as the source and pre- 
server of human dignity and social 
norms. In calling ours a “revolu- 
tionary” age “pro-religionists” un- 
doubtedly refer to a quickened stir- 
ring of religious currents in the 
social stream. For after the desic- 
cating “presidency” of the philoso- 
phe of the Enlightenment, and the 
tyrannies of Rationalism through- 
out the nineteenth century, religion 
has, apparently, again become in- 
tellectually fashionable and broadly 
popular. 
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Protestant, Catholic, Jew alike 
testify to this phenomenon. Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, a theologian hardly 
given to superficiality and enthusi- 
asms, admits: “There is evidence 
that in the world of culture there is 
at least a receptivity toward the 
message of the historic faiths 
which is in marked contrast to the 
indifference or hostility of past 
decades.” Barbara Ward of the 
London Economist said in “Report 
to Europe on America”: “The fact 
of a religious revival in America 
cannot be gainsaid. We do not need 
the evidence of polls or church at- 
tendance to confirm what we could 
so easily observe—the walls of new 
churches rising in town and coun- 
tryside wherever we went.” And 
Will Herberg, author of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jew, testifies to the 
same resurgence: “Whether we 
judge by religious identification, 
church membership, or church at- 
tendance, whether we go by the 
best-seller lists, the mass media, or 
the writings of intellectuals, the 
conclusion is the same: there is 
every sign of a notable ‘turn to reli- 
gion’ among the American people 
today.” 

Nor is Hollywood late in hopping 
on the band wagon. Bing Crosby 
turns his collar around and warbles 
in a rectory. Loretta Young con- 
ceals her goldilocks beneath a nun’s 
coif but bounces girlishly in a 
souped-up jeep. Toy shops even ad- 
vertise “Kneeling,” as well as “Wet- 
ting” and “Walking,” dolls for the 
Christmas rush. Dazzled, perplexed, 
or just plain amused, we begin to 
ask ourselves (1) “How did this ap- 
parent revitalization of religion 
come about?” and (2) “Is it solidly 
based and here to stay?” 

Well—how did this seeming re- 
vival of interest in religion come 
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about in our time? I shall not pre- 
tend to analyze the question ex- 
haustively, but anyone can list 
certain factors among likely ex- 
planations on a purely natural level. 
Confronted with the depersonalizing 
pressures of contemporary life, 
modern man experiences a pro- 
found exigency to preserve some 
remnant of personality against the 
erosions of a mass culture. Iin- 
creasingly, he turns to religicu to 
provide a citadel for self in a milieu 
which threatens personal import- 
ance on every side. Reflecting as 


this does the crisis of our time, it 
also points to a deeper meaning. 


Tue secular faiths of our culture 
have sagged heavily under the im- 
pact of two World Wars. Many of 
the “truths” by which moderns 
lived in earlier decades have gone 
bankrupt. We no longer look to 
science, to “progress,”’ to economic 
planning, or to world government 
for salvation. We still believe that 
these things have value, but we 
know also that they are not gods to 
guarantee redemption from the 
perils and confusions of existence. 
An age intoxicated with utopian 
dreams of “boundless” possibilities 
through “scientific progress” and 
social reconstruction has been suc- 
ceeded by an age more sober, more 
realistic—some might say an age 
too much so. 

However, human nature requires 
a spiritual dynamic for a full life. 
The faiths of a secular age neces- 
sarily postulated a foundation of 
human virtue or reason which could 
give strength and direction to man’s 
search for social stability. With the 
collapse of these beliefs in rather 
terrifying succession, the enduring 
outlines of the historic faiths invite 
a new look. Perhaps their redis- 
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covery, amid the rubble of the less 
enduring superstructures raised 
upon them, has the limited signifi- 
cance of spiritual archaeology for 
many. Perhaps the “D.P.’s” of a 
dissolving State of Scientism and 
Skepticism are escapists, as well as 
refugees, as they turn to the Past. 
Perhaps — to use Gilbert Murray’s 
phrase—the phenomenon which we 
are witnessing represents a “failure 
of nerve” for some. But, at its pro- 
foundest level, the considerable re- 
version to religion taking place in 
our midst derives from man’s un- 
ending quest for order out of chaos. 


Bor this conceded—and I regard 
the change in climate as real and 
even hopeful—I still hesitate to call 
the current religious renaissance 
“revolutionary.” For the basic 
secular orientation of the American 


consciousness is barely disturbed, 
much less displaced. It is still so 
pervasive that it (and not religion) 
infuses American thought and even 
threatens to “secularize” the char- 
acter of American religion as well: 


Jewish, Catholic, or Protestant. 
This is, admittedly, a paradox — 
pervasive secularism and rising reli- 
giosity; intensified activism in the 
name of religion, on the one hand; 
and, on the other, a hypersensitive 
restriction of religion to ever-nar- 
rowing areas of private and public 
life. 

Moreover, that homocentrism in 
Western culture which gradually 
replaced the theocentrism of an 
earlier epoch, displacing the reli- 
gious with the humanitarian, has 
come full circle now so that it can 
be truly said of our day that “if God 
once made man in His image, man 
has now cordially returned the com- 
pliment.” God is President and 
“The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit” 
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is the good citizen when, instead of 
golfing or sleeping late on Sundays, 
he drives a full family station 
wagon to the little church around 
the corner. 

Religion of this sort, if a hopeful 
change from Brann or Babbitt 
brands, adjusts itself too easily to 
the self-blinding nimbus of con- 
formity. Public worship, like voting 
in the primaries, is a citizen’s duty. 
By going to church or going to the 
polls the citizen demonstrates his 
civic loyalty beyond suspicion or 
cavil. Herein lies a merger of 
church and state which might well 
appall McCollumites! 


I. this involves some qualification 
of “Religion in a Revolutionary 
World,” let me admit that I have no 
doubt that ours is a revolutionary 
era and that religion has a crucial 
role to play in determining the 
shape of things to come. 

That which makes our age a revo- 
lutionary one is the challenge given 
ringingly or subtly —but ubiqui- 
tously—to the traditional Western 
concepts of man’s nature and place 
in the universe and, particularly, 
man’s relation to the state. Its most 
spectacular dramatization is the 
monolithic menace of totalitarian- 
ism which has systematically de- 
personalized and, therefore, dehu- 
manized man. 

But coerced uniformity is least 
dangerous when so overtly exposed 
in its naked repulsiveness. It is 
more insidious where it seeks to 
persuade us that the traditional 
procedures of debate in a people’s 
assembly are a hopeless handicap 
when efficiency is better guaranteed 
by push-buttons and robots. It is 
lurking in our forfeiture of the 
spirit of enterprise and responsi- 
bility to the paternal control of 
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government in business, or govern- 
ment conducting labor relations. It 
is operative wherever we succumb 
unthinkingly to high-pressure 
standardizations: of clothes, of 
thoughts, of mores. It is found 
wherever mere difference is re- 
garded as “divisive,” and where con- 
formity for the sake of conformity 
is made a new golden calf. 


I. is customary to speak of religion 
and salvation together. In a special 
sense, as well as in the usual one, 
the role of religion in America to- 
day is the salvation of men’s souls 
from the encroachments of mate- 
rialism and totalitarianism. Jewish, 
Catholic, and Protestant — these 
three major faiths perpetuate a 
common heritage which has nur- 
tured the growth of Western democ- 
racy 

It is they that profess: 

(1) an irrevocable commitment 
to genuinely human values—imago 
Dei — which totalitarianism explic- 
itly repudiates or cynically per- 
verts; (2) a constant awareness of 
human fallibility — Original Sin — 
expressed in the conviction that no 
man is fit for unlimited power over 
others; and (3) a total perspective 

-sub specie aeternitatis — which 
denies temporal institutions any 
final or absolute significance. 


Tuese are the common spiritual 


resources, both of Judaism and 
Christianity, which can keep man 
free (that is, human as distinguish- 
ed from mechanical) and which can 
work creatively upon the materials 
of the world to make a good, if not 
a final, society. 
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On: last word. Religion can be 
perverted by restricting it to its use- 
fulness as a cold war weapon or a 
badge of social membership. We 
run the risk of identifying ourselves 
with “God and the right.” From 
that myopia proceed the compla- 
cency, self-righteousness, and hy- 
pocrisy which distort the religious 
vision. Periodically, statesmen con- 
nect our national greatness with our 
goodness—at best, a debatable re- 
lationship. You cannot measure 
greatness in material terms and 
then refer it all to spiritual re- 
sources. 

The pressing temptation which 
Americans face today, however, is 
not this viewpoint but its opposite: 
that we are a virtuous people be- 
cause we are a powerful people. 
From it follows that we are a 
Chosen People and that, if we were 
just a little richer or more powerful, 
we would be that much better. This 
could be the flaw in much of our 
self-congratulations for an alleged 
religious revival. For religion is not 
the worship of man or society, but 
of God. 

Our immediate religious problem 
is not to make friends or influence 
people (in the neighborhood or in 
the U. N.), or to change the world, 
but to re-make ourselves—humbly, 
privately, daily after patterns of 
spiritual perfection, acting in un- 
essential things with liberty, in es- 
sential things with unity, in all 
things with charity. If we do this, 
seeking first the kingdom of God, 
all these other things will surely 
be added unto us-—such things as 
might make a revolution in the 
world through religion. 





MONSIGNOR KNOX 
A RELUCTANT LEGEND 


by Wilfrid Sheed 


W ex a pair of English Cath- 
olics decide to get married, one 
of the first questions to be settled 
is inevitably “Can we get Mon- 
signor Knox to preach the ser- 
mon?” Only after that is it pos- 
sible to discuss bridesmaids, 
flowers and how to keep Uncle 


George sober during the recep- 
tion. 

It is a curious fact that one 
of the world’s deepest scholars 
should double as a last-minute 
marriage counselor for so many 
young Catholics. Monsignor Knox 
is best-known for his colossal, 
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almost unique achievement of 
translating the whole Bible by him- 
self—a task which might have bro- 
ken the spirit of a whole university 
—and yet he still succeeds in being 
the happiest man at many a wed- 
ding feast, as well as the wisest. 

Monsignor Knox probably holds 
the record for sanity among schol- 
ars. Just as he was the right man to 
translate the Bible (with his un- 
canny combination of erudition, 
concentration and style), so is he 
the right man at a wedding, or a 
funeral, or any great human occa- 
sion. He has the great pastoral 
gifts of compassion, sincerity and 
genuine spirituality; and he has also 
the social gifts of wit, good nature 
and taste, which make his presence 
a pleasure as well as a comfort. 

In spite of his pre-eminence in 
both these fields (a collection of 
his wedding sermons will be com- 
ing out in the Spring which will il- 
lustrate his excellence in that form), 
nobody would dream of calling 
Monsignor Knox a Bible-specialist, 
or a wedding-specialist. He is so 
completely equipped as a scholar 
and as a thinker, that his choice of 
activity can be dictated not by his 
capacities, but by the needs of the 
Church. 


A: the moment, he is probably 
England’s most popular Catholic 
preacher. He has assumed this posi- 
tion unobtrusively, without any of 
the usual devices of the spellbinder. 
Unlike many popular preachers, he 
doesn’t wave his personality about, 
or try to ingratiate himself with his 
hearers. He would never dream of 
attempting to reduce a mob to 
hysteria in the name of Truth. And 
unlike many popular preachers, he 
would have no objection to being 
silenced. For there are many things 
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he would rather do than preach, 
and it is almost his misfortune that 
he does it so superlatively well that 
he has to go on with it. 

Throughout the year he inter- 
rupts his intense work of Scripture 
commentary to travel to different 
parts of the country, wherever he 
is asked to go. His preaching method 
is restrained, but his voice is strong 
and vibrant, and at no point do you 
find your attention wandering. 
Every sermon is carefully construct- 
ed, so that it remains to be read 
afterward as a highly satisfying 
work of art. But more important, 
each sermon is packed with chal- 
lenging ideas, absolutely new, so 
that one becomes suddenly aware 
of the presence and pressure of a 
really creative mind. It would be an 
assignment worthy of a Ph.D. thesis 
to try to find a single stale idea in 
Knox’s sermons—or even a repeti- 
tion. 


Ar least three times a year, Mon- 
signor Knox descends on Oxford 
University for a sermon, and there 
he really seems to roll up his sleeves 
and enjoy himself. The University 
Catholic Church is invariably pack- 
ed for him, and many people squash 
into the auditorium upstairs to hear 
him over the loud-speaker. Some of 
the best seats are taken by non- 
Catholic professors and dons, who 
are in search of intellectual enter- 
tainment: they are never disap- 





As no one nowadays ever thinks of Mor- 
timer Pullman or the Earl of Sandwich in 
connection with their inventions, so Magr. 
Knox earnestly hopes that he—“the perpe- 
trator of the Knox Bible”—may in time also 
he forgotten. But as Wilfrid Sheed points 
out so convincingly there is a slim chance 
of this wish being granted. Msgr. Knox has 
become a reluctant legend and thus he must 
remain. 
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pointed. His university sermons, 
some of them collected in a book 
called In Soft Garments are a model 
of lightness and urbanity. 

Oxford serves as a kind of holi- 
day for Monsignor Knox. It was his 
spiritual home before Rome took 
its place, and he is still more at ease 
there than anywhere else. If he had 
remained an Anglican, he could 
have had a blissful life at Oxford; 
before he became a Catholic, he was 
already a legend there, and he was 
well on his way to becoming a 
monument as well. But he had a 
special quality differentiating him 
from the other great wits and schol- 
ars which caused him to swerve off 
the foreordained track; and it is this 
quality, rather than his vast cata- 
logue of attainments, that makes 
his story unique and important. 


Rona ARBUTHNOTT KNOX was 
born in 1888, son of the Anglican 
bishop of Manchester. His family 
was large (he was the sixth child) 
and, says Knox, remarkably happy 
and placid, not a good breeding- 
ground for rebels, or Catholics. In 
an interesting later essay on Ber- 
trand Russell, Monsignor Knox de- 
fends the Victorian home against 
charges of repression and cruelty, 
and cites his own family as a fairly 
typical and kindly example. 

At an early age, he began to ex- 
hibit uncommon brilliance. By the 
time he was twelve, he was writing 
flawless verse in Latin and Greek, 
and at eighteen he had a book of 
verse published (nothing unusual 
perhaps, except that the poems were 
in three languages). He was ex- 
tremely contented at Eton and with 
reason: for he achieved the unusual 
double of winning all the prizes and 
being highly popular as well. Once 
again there is no sign of the rebel— 
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although his special private quality 
must have flashed for a minute 
when at the age of seventeen he 
knelt on the school stairs and made 
a vow of celibacy. He did it because 
he already felt by intuition that 
whatever his vocation was, he would 
have to pursue it alone. 


A: Oxford he seemed to blend even 
more perfectly with his surround- 
ings. Again he won every prize in 
sight—no mean feat at Oxford— 
and in addition he became a star 
speaker at the Oxford Union debat- 
ing society and altogether a uni- 
versity “character.” He was a 
brilliant figure—almost a dandy ac- 
cording to rumor—and already peo- 
ple were attributing clever remarks 
to him which he hadn’t made, a 
tribute which is only paid to well- 
established wits. He was the per- 
fect Oxonian, practically the arche- 
type; and if they had had a year- 
book at Oxford, it would probably 
have predicted a brilliant future for 
him as a don, a politician or at least 
as a worldly archbishop. 

After graduation, he went into 
the Anglican ministry and became 
the chaplain at Trinity, one of the 
Oxford colleges. In doing so, he en- 
tered his most purely brilliant 
phase: jests, limericks, parodies 
poured out of him, and for a while 
he was probably the most famous 
wit in England—a comical parson 
in the best English tradition. He 
was beginning to make his Anglican 
superiors nervous, because some of 
his fire was directed at them (e.g., 
his devastating parody Reunion All 
Round)—but the rest of the nation 
saw only the jester, and Knox began 
to be credited with every joke that 
was cracked by anyone in the Brit- 
ish Isles. (Incidentally, this has 
been a life-long affliction.) 
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H: has written an account of his 
early life called A Spiritual Aeneid 
and in it we see that his serious 
spiritual adventures had begun long 
before his public realized it. Par- 
ticularly, he was plagued by the 
absence of unity and authority 
among Protestants. But his conver- 
sion in 1917 came as a genuine 
shock to his admirers. Cardinal 
Newman’s submission to Rome had 
been surprising enough—but then 
Newman had always been an un- 
usual fellow, a kind of outsider. 
Knox was something else again. His 
Oxford associates thought of him as 
“one of us,” a man they could really 
understand and trust. Only re- 
cently, I met a venerable scholar 
who was still lamenting the calam- 
ity of that poor fellow Knox—“such 
a brilliant chap before he got crack- 
ed on religion.” 

It is hard to estimate the revolu- 
tionary impact of this conversion 
on the Church in England. Knox 
brought with him unquestioned in- 
tellectual stature; and yet it was 
impossible to dismiss him as a bril- 
liant crackpot with a grievance. If 
Knox wasn’t sane nobody was. Di- 
rectly, he was responsible for num- 
erous converts including Sir Arnold 
Lunn, and to some extent G. K. 
Chesterton. Less directly he made 
countless young intellectuals and 
sophisticates realize that there was 
nothing shameful about being a 
Catholic. Since Knox joined the 
Church, in 1917, the number of 
Catholics at Oxford has been multi- 
plied by five, and there have even 
been complaints that Catholicism 
has become an intellectual fad at 
the University. If this is true, it is 
undoubtedly Knox’s doing. In addi- 
tion, he was probably the most 
typical “Englishman” ever to go 
over to Rome; and he cleared the 
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way for many other typical English- 
men to do likewise. 

Ordained in 1919, Father Knox 
was appointed chaplain to the Cath- 
olics at Oxford in 1926. For thirteen 
years he served there, at once the 
glory and the support of the Cath- 
olic students. He supported the 
chaplaincy largely by the sale of 
fiendishly ingenious detective sto- 
ries (later he wanted his great 
translation to be advertised as being 
by “the Author of The Viaduct Mur- 
der’). He also waged a running 
battle in print and over the radio 
against the bright and celebrated 
agnostics of the day. In fact be- 
lievers began to lean almost too 
heavily on him; whenever a new 
heretic was heard, they comforted 
themselves with the formula: “Ron- 
nie can take care of him.” During 
the twenties and thirties, it was a 
great comfort to have Knox on your 
side. 

In 1939 he retired to the country 
to start his solitary work on the 
Bible. Since then he has withdrawn 
more and more from public contro- 
versy, and concentrated his gifts on 
the simple exposition of doctrine 
and the spiritual life. Possibly this 
is a result of getting away from ar- 
gumentative Oxford; or perhaps it 
comes from a feeling that the public 
is tired of controversy, and is more 
in need of spiritual nourishment. 


H Is powers of exposition were 
tested to their fullest during the 
war-years, when a girls’ school was 
evacuated into his area and he was 


assigned to preach there. At the 
time, he was working a six-day week 
among dictionaries and commen- 
taries; but just as he is right for 
weddings so was he right for the 
schoolgirls. And his sermons to 
them were such models of simplic- 
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ity-in-depth that they have since 
been put out as three highly suc- 
cessful adult-books: The Mass, The 
Creed and The Gospel—all in Slow 
Motion. 

Knox’s scholarship has always 
tended to make him more lucid in- 
stead of less so. His linguistic genius 
has given him a surprising mastery 
of colloquial English, and he is not 
above using slang if it helps his 
meaning. He is the opposite of the 
traditional woolly-minded profes- 
sor. He is alarmingly alert in con- 
versation, and his interests are far 
from being exclusively antiquarian 
or specialized. For instance his 
book God and the Atom came out 
while the rest of us were still too 
dazed to think about it. Indeed, he 
gives such an impression of being in 
touch with everything that it comes 
as a mild surprise to hear that he 
saw his first “talkie” only two years 
ago: The Song of Bernadette, liked 
it very much, but hasn’t seen an- 
other one. 


I; isn’t easy to describe Monsignor 
Knox’s presence. He has struggled 
hard to appear unobtrusive, with 


considerable success. He _ talks 
softly, and laughs a good deal, in- 
wardly, so that you can only tell 
he is laughing by looking at him 
closely. He is medium in size, light 
in movement. The chief distinguish- 
ing feature, apart from the very in- 
teresting face with which nature 
has embarrassed him, is his collar, 
which always seems to be a size too 
large. 

He has that reticence with stran- 
gers which seems to be almost a 
disease among educated English- 
men. But unlike many shy people 
he gives not the slightest suggestion 
of arrogance, and you can feel at 
ease with him even if at first you 
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can’t talk easily with him. And once 
the ice is cracked, he is a superb 
conversationalist, and with the pas- 
sage of time an excellent friend. 
Oddly enough, his shyness may even 
help other Englishmen to feel at 
home with him. 


No one has ever achieved fame 
more reluctantly. A journalist look- 
ing for an interview and a few pic- 
tures would probably do better with 
Greta Garbo. Now that his Bible 
has finally appeared in one volume, 
his picture is on display in book- 
shops all over the country, and his 
name is already a household word 
over here as well as in England. It 
is a development that he views with 
distaste. At a dinner given for him 
by his friends last year, he pointed 
out hopefully that as nobody ever 
thought of Mortimer Pullman or the 
Earl of Sandwich in connection with 
their inventions, so too might Knox, 
the perpetrator of the Knox Bible, 
be forgotten. 

There is a slim chance of this 
wish being granted. One-man trans- 
lations of the Bible are extremely 
rare, No Catholic has attempted the 
task since St. Jerome, and nearly all 
the Protestant versions have been 
the work of several men. By itself il 
would be no mean life-work for a 
man to look back on; at any rate it 
would be enough for immortality. 
If you add it to all Monsignor Knox’s 
other achievements—-his incredible 
success in so many literary veins, 
his vital work for the Church—you 
have a greater load than anonymity 
will bear. In short, Monsignor Knox 
has become a reluctant legend, and 
thus he must remain. 

But as pointed out earlier, the 
catalogue of achievements is not 
the main story. Knox’s Catholic ad- 
mirers have noticed a steady in- 
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crease in spiritual profundity which 
has never been checked or diverted. 
He has never allowed his cleverness 
to handicap him or stunt his 
growth, although the temptations 
must have been many. His vocation 
has been in truth a lonely one, and 
many of his cleverest contempo- 
raries have no real idea of what 
Knox has been up to these last forty 
years. 

One reason for this growth is a 
natural humility that goes much 
deeper even than his modesty. 
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Other people may be impressed by 
his worldly performances—he cer- 
tainly isn’t. Some years ago he 
wrote a letter to the late Caryll 
Houselander, in which he told her 
that her writings had convinced 
him more than ever of his own 
abysmal mediocrity and lack of 
spirituality. I don’t know about 
your reaction to this, but it seems 
to me that if Monsignor Knox is 
mediocre, somebody will have to 
think up a new word to describe 
the rest of us. 


Lawd, Show Us de Way 


by EDNA WALKER MALCOSKEY 


L AWD, I’se just a poor preacher 

Trying to lead my people on Thy path 
Give me the strength to guide them, Lawd 
And please protect us from Thy wrath, 


Lawd, show us de way to dem green pastures 
Show us de straight way through 

Show us de shining road to Hebben 

‘Cause we’s sho’ prayin’ to git thar with You. 


When we’s done shouted our last Halielujah 
When we’s done said our last prayer 

Take us in Thy arms, oh, Jesus 

‘Cause our hearts is longing for our homes up there. 





The Chestertonian Style 


by V. V. JOHN 


| ee everyone knew two things 
about G. K, Chesterton: That he was 
very fat, and that he was untiringly 
fond of paradox. In the early days 
of aviation, it was once suggested 
that a prize might be offered to the 
first daring airman who would fly 
round Chesterton. He made many 
jokes about his size himself; in fact, 
those who were not among his ad- 
mirers even felt that his fatness, as 
a subject for jokes, was wearing 
somewhat thin. As for his para- 
doxes and puns, even his admirers 
sometimes wished there weren’t so 
many; though, one of them, Ronald 
Knox, in no way an unfastidious 
stylist, once said that he was pre- 
pared to defend all of G.K.C.’s puns. 
I can still remember the thrill of 
my first acquaintance with the 
Chestertonian style. I was willing 
to accept anything he said, so long 
as he said it that way. I was going 
through an experience which, | 
learned later, thousands of enthusi- 
asts had gone through in the days 
when Chesterton produced his first 
books and wrote for the Daily News. 
In later years, that style itself 
proved an obstacle to some readers’ 
approach to Chesterton’s ideas. 


even in the early days, his style 
did irritate some people. One re- 
viewer wrote: “Paradox ought to be 
used like onions to season the salad. 
Mr. Chesterton’s salad is all onions. 
Paradox has been defined as truth 


standing on her head to attract at- 
tention. Mr. Chesterton makes truth 
cut her throat to attract attention.” 
There were others too who were dis- 
mayed by what they considered his 
“intellectual recklessness.” 

There is indeed a certain reckless- 
ness about Chesterton’s style. It is 
the recklessness of a man who was 
continually making himself a figure 
of fun. Though the subjects he 
wrote about were important to him, 
he did not set much store by what 
he wrote about them. So he let him- 
self go. It was the recklessness of 
humility. 

There are writers who behave as 
though every book of theirs is a 
world event. They “space” their 
“children” with great calculation. 
Such a one was John Stuart Mill, of 
whom H. G. Wells wrote: “If he had 
been a hen, he would have laid a 
small very good egg, very carefully 
and precisely, about once a year.” 

This fastidiousness is ordinarily 





We are willing to go far out on a limb and 
declare that no one would enjoy V. V. John's 
delightful article more than G. K. C. himself. 
It is full of wit and wisdom and should go 
far toward renewing an interest in Chester- 
ton’s writings which seems to be an urgent 
need of the present time. Mr. John was 
born in Travancore, India, of a Catholic 
family (of the Malabar Syrian rite) and was 
educated at Madras University and Jesus 
College, Oxford. He has been a college 
teacher since 1936, and Principal of the 
State-owned Government College at “Ajmer, 
India, since 1950. 
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a characteristic of the second-rate 
writer. Shakespeare, on the other 
hand, was quite capable of making 
hundreds of bad jokes. No purely 
historical explanation will explain 
or excuse all his quibbles. You may, 
like Ben Jonson, deplore the fact 
that he did not prune his work. The 
fact is that Shakespeare did not 
himself belong to the Shakespeare 
cult; he did not worship himself on 
a pedestal as Milton sometimes did, 
and as lesser writers do every day. 
Shakespeare’s humility (“Desiring 
this man’s art, and that man’s 
scope”) prevented him from that 
error. 


| F an essay which he called “An 
Apology for Buffoons,” Chesterton 
refers to other people’s impatience 
with his style and says: “Most of 
the adverse criticisms written about 
me strike me as quite true. Where 
I am in invincible ignorance, I sup- 
pose, is in a proper sense of the im- 
portance of the thing thus rightly 
reproved. For instance, a very 
sympathetic reviewer said that I 
used too much alliteration. ... Now 
I think on fair consideration, that 
it is perfectly true that I use a great 
deal too much alliteration. The only 
question on which these gentlemen 
and I would probably differ is a 
question of degree; a question of 
the exact importance or necessity of 
avoiding alliteration.” 

He then goes on to show that un- 
less an Englishman studiously 
avoids alliteration, “he is perpetu- 
ally dragged into it when speaking 
rapidly or writing a great deal, by 
the whole trend and current of 
English speech.” He instances early 
English poetry, and such common 
phrases, and proverbs as: time and 
tide; waste not, want not; bag and 
baggage, etc. After which, he 
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amuses himself and the reader by 
imagining the agonies that an 
enemy of alliteration will have to 
undergo in the writing of English. 
He cannot say, “time and tide”; he 
must say, “time and fluctuation 
wait for no man!” He will not say, 
“waste not, want not’; his version 
would perhaps be: “waste not, re- 
quire not.” He may not beat a man 
“black and blue”; Chesterton sug- 
gests that “Decadents beat people 
black and yellow; futurists beat 
them black and orange; neo-Vic- 
torians beat them black and ma- 
genta; but they all recoil from the 
vulgar alliteration of beating them 
black and blue.” 

After much fooling in this man- 
ner, he says that many like himself 
accept alliteration “largely because 
it is not worth the trouble to reject 
it.” His own view is set forth clearly 
in the essay: “I cannot think these 
questions of style are quite so im- 
portant as these pure stylists sup- 
pose.” 


¢ HESTERTON wrote a great deal and 
in a hurry. The result was that he 
did not always avoid inaccuracy or 
mannerisms. A word might be said 
in passing about his inaccuracies. 
When the manuscript of his Brown- 
ing was being got ready for the press 


in the offices of Macmillan, the 
senior partner was in a state of con- 
tinuous agitation because of the er- 
rors of fact in the manuscript. Even 
after strenuous corrections, at least 
one misquotation was left uncor- 
rected in the first edition of the 
book. Chesterton quoted: 

“Irks fear the cropful bird, frets 
doubt the maw-crammed beast?” 
Browning had written “care,” not 
“fear.” This however has not pre- 
vented the book from being one of 
the most illuminating aids to the 
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study of the poet. In an essay on 
“The Real Journalist” (in A Mis- 
cellany of Men) Chesterton tells us 
how, writing in a hurry with the 
printer’s devil waiting at the door, 
he got two lines mixed up, and 
ascribed a line from Gray to Shake- 
speare; when he sought to correct 
the error later and explain how it 
had occurred, the printer added to 
the fun by spelling the poet’s name 
“Grey.” 

An introductory note to The Well 
and the Shallows contains Chester- 
ton’s acknowledgment of an error 
he had made in ascribing to T. S. 
Eliot a statement on alliteration 
that someone else had made; Ches- 
terton made amends by dedicating 
the book to Eliot! 


C uesteaton's mannerisms are evi- 
dent to the casual reader. But when 
a critic of his style dwells for the 
most part on these mannerisms, one 
may be sure that the critic has read 
very little of Chesterton and pos- 
sibly missed the point of the little 
he has read. In a schoolboy manual 
on the writing of English (T. War- 
ner’s On the Writing of English), 
there is an appendix with two ex- 
cerpts, one from G. M. Trevelyan 
and the other from Chesterton. Tre- 
velyan is presented as a model; the 
passage from Chesterton, with an 
awful introductory warning about 
what happens to boys who think 
only of “style” while they should 
be thinking about their subject-mat- 
ter, is held up more or less as an 
example of How Not To Write Eng- 
lish, 

There is some indication in the 
introductory notes that the pre- 
ceptor has not quite caught the 
point of the passage from Chester- 
ton. He is however right in pointing 
out that G.K.C. is no model for 
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schoolboy exercises. This may be 
said also of Areopagitica and Ras- 
selas and the Essays of Elia and a 
whole range of great books. For the 
simple reason that the average 
schoolboy seldom has occasion to 
deal with matter that could be suit- 
ably expressed in Chesterton’s 
prose. Even Macaulay’s schoolboy 
may not have the richness of mind 
that could preserve that style from 
becoming mere fustian. 


Psaer passages are not always 
sound criticism. For there is the 
possibility that we may be compar- 
ing one man’s best with another 
man’s worst. Where, however, the 
parallels can be picked out with 
some fairness, they may be of some 
help in the study of literary method. 
Quiller-Couch, in his famous essay 
“On Jargon,” quotes two such par- 
allel passages, one from Burke and 
the other from Brougham; the 
theme is large empires and the dif- 
ficulty of maintaining authority at 
their outposts. I quote the two pas- 
sages below, along with what Ches- 
terton wrote on the same subject in 
an article in The Illustrated London 
News (Nov. 11, 1928): 

BurRKE: “In large bodies the cir- 
culation of power must be less 
vigorous at the extremities. Nature 
has said it. The Turk cannot govern 
Egypt and Arabia and Curdistan as 
he governs Thrace; nor has he the 
same dominion in Crimea and Al- 
giers which he has in Brusa and 
Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged 
to truck and huster. The Sultan 
gets such obedience as he can. He 
governs with a loose rein, that he 
may govern at all; and the whole 
of the force and vigour of his au- 
thority in his centre is derived from 
a prudent relaxation in all his bor- 
ders.” 
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BROUGHAM: “In all the despotisms 
of the East, it has been observed 
that the farther any part of the em- 
pire is removed from the capital, the 
more do its inhabitants enjoy some 
sorts of rights and privileges; the 
more inefficacious is the power of 
the monarch; and the more feeble 
and easily decayed is the organiza- 
tion of the government.” 

CHESTERTON: “In this respect, 
there is no such thing as a great 
power. What is spread out before 
us is a great weakness. The system 
in extending its communications al- 
ways decreases its efficiency and 
there never was an empire upon this 
earth that did not go farther and 
fare worse.” 


E. J. Payne, from whom Quiller- 
Couch borrowed his comparison of 
Burke and Brougham, points out 
how, while Brougham’s is excellent 
in its way, it has not the energy of 
Burke; the “particularising style” 
in Burke makes the idea more vivid 
than Brougham’s “smooth generali- 
ties.” Chesterton was a poet, and 
was capable of the vivid, particular- 
ising style. But if we must have 
generalities, could they be more tell- 
ingly expressed than in Chesterton’s 
sentences? No one could call them 
“smooth” generalities. In Burke, the 
visual imagination comes to the aid 
of the philosopher; with Chesterton, 
the philosopher gets the aid of the 
wit. The result is truth such as the 
philosopher seeks, but “truth with 
a twinkle in the eye.” 


Tue source of Chesterton’s para- 
doxes is primarily an ever-present 
Socratic sense of the meanings of 
words. This sense of the meaning 
of words makes him amused that 
“a collection of Raphaels and Rem- 
brandts is called the National Gal- 
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lery, while a little shop in a little 
village is called the International 
Stores.” The misuse of words does 
not stop with these little, harmless 
ironies. Chesterton discovered that 
much pretentious nonsense hides 
behind a brazen or ignorant disre- 
gard of the meanings of words. 
“The general notion that science 
establishes agnosticism,” he says, 
“is a sort of mystification produced 
by talking Latin and Greek instead 
of plain English. Science is the 
Latin for knowledge. Agnosticism 
is the Greek for ignorance. It is not 
self-evident that ignorance is the 
goal of knowledge.” 

He finds that the sqeamishness of 
the modern faddists will not stom- 
ach the plain English of their own 
pet theories. In Eugenics and Other 
Evils, he suggests a simple way of 
pulling their legs: “Most Eugenists 
are Euphemists. I mean merely 
that short words startle them while 
long words soothe them. And they 
are utterly incapable of translating 
the one into the other, however ob- 
viously they mean the same thing. 
Say to them, “The persuasive and 
even coercive powers of the citizen 
should enable him to make sure that 
the burden of longevity in the pre- 
vious generation does not become 
disproportionate and _ intolerable, 
especially to the females.’ Say this 
to them and they will sway slightly 
to and fro like babies sent to sleep 
in cradles. Say to them ‘Murder 
your mother,’ and they sit up quite 
suddenly. Yet the two sentences, in 
cold logic, are exactly the same. 

“Say to them, ‘it is not improbable 
that a period may arrive when the 
narrow if once useful distinction 
between the anthropoid homo and 
the other animals, which has been 
modified in so many moral points, 
may be modified also even in regard 
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to the important question of the ex- 
tension of human diet’; say this to 
them and beauty born of murmur- 
ing sound will pass into their faces. 
But say to them in a simple, manly, 
hearty way, ‘Let’s eat a man!’ and 
their surprise is quite surprising. 
Yet the sentences say just the same 
thing.” 


To this downrightness, or knack 
for getting to the root of the matter 
in controversy, was combined a 
“unique capacity for parallelism,” 
which Belloc said was the chief 
characteristic of Chesterton’s writ- 
ings. “He continually illumined and 
explained realities by comparisons,” 
wrote Belloc. “This was really the 
weapon peculiar to Chesterton’s 


genius. It was the one thing which 
he in particular had, and which no 


one else in his time came near to, 
and few in the past have approach- 
ed. It is the strongest element in his 
writing and thinking, after the far 
less exceptional element of sin- 
cerity.” 

The very abundance of Chester- 
ton’s comparisons, like the abun- 
dance of his epigrams, has led many 
to imagine that they are an easy 
trick. They would be soon cured of 
this impression if they attempted an 
imitation. These comparisons come 
out of a very clear, very alert and 
very rich mind. They are not ready- 
made and prefabricated like the 
jargon of much “modern thought.” 

The comparisons range from mo- 
mentary flashes of illumination to 
whole parables. “A man can no 
more possess a private religion than 
he can possess a private sun and 
moon.” “Brave men are all verte- 
brates: they have their softness on 
the surface and their toughness in 
the middle.” Chesterton explains 
the origin and extremism of certain 
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modern revolutions by means of a 
parable: 

“The logical, or rather illogical, 
process is perfectly simple and per- 
fectly familiar. A man sets out to 
distribute milk to mothers or fami- 
lies or the whole community. He 
very soon discovers that distribu- 
tion is not so easy as it looks. Be- 
fore long he is perfectly familiar 
with the fact of people intercepting 
milk, stealing milk, making a corner 
in milk, adulterating milk, poison- 
ing milk. He is very naturally in a 
rage, which verges on a revolution- 
ary rage; nor is he wrong in propos- 
ing even precipitate and violent ac- 
tion against those who swindle 
about milk or poison milk. But 
there always comes a time when he 
is tempted to turn, in a towering 
passion, and say, “There shall be no 
milk!’ That is what happened at 
the Reformation. That is what hap- 
pens in nearly every revolution. 
That is why modern revolutionists 
want to destroy the household, be- 
cause of the housing shortage; or 
abolish property because most peo- 
ple have not got enough of it.” 

The point he makes here about 
property is the subject of another 
forceful example of parallelism in 
The Outline of Sanity. The objec- 
tion to distributism on the ground 
that small property will not stay 
small, is answered thus: 

“It is as if we were to say that 
because some men are more attrac- 
tive to women than others, therefore 
the inhabitants of Balham under 
Queen Victoria could not possibly 
have been arranged on a monoga- 
mous model, with one man one wife. 
Sooner or later, it might be said, all 
females will be found clustering 
round the fascinating few, and 
nothing but bachelorhood left for 
the unattractive many. 
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“Sooner or later the suburb must 
consist of a hundred hermitages and 
three harems. But this is not the 
case. It is not the case at present, 
whatever may happen if the moral 
tradition of marriage is really lost 
in Balham. So long as that moral 
tradition is alive, so long as stealing 
other people’s wives is reprobated, 
or being faithful to a spouse ad- 
mired, there are limits to the extent 
to which the wildest profligates in 
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Balham can disturb the balance of 
the sexes... . In an atmosphere of 
capitalism the man who lays field 
to field is flattered; but in an atmos- 
phere of property, he is promptly 
jeered at or possibly stoned.” 


Ove may reverently suggest that 
here, as in a thousand other places 
in his writings, Chesterton not un- 
worthily followed the Master Who 
taught many things in parables. 


Questions 


by THOMAS P. McDONNELL 


(ut of what atoms, 
What diminutive skies, 
Do possible poems 


Materialize? 


What universe, 

By gravity of grace, 
Can hold the orbit 
Of a poem in place? 


Do sun spots leap 
In leopard fire, 
What metrics pulse 
The rhythmic wire? 


Does art curve out 

And back through space, 
Like love returning 

To love’s own place? 





The Pope’s Christmas Address 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Turse lines are being written on the eve of the New Year when the 
thoughts of men turn to the future, wondering whether somehow the 
calendar change will make up for their own deficiencies and miraculously 
bring better times. 

On this occasion, at any rate, there seems to be some slight justification, 
if not for solid hope for better times at least for the hope that statesmen, 
having been caught out by problems they had hoped to avoid, will be forced 
to face them and try to resolve them. In this task, they will receive no 
better advice than that given by the Holy Father in his exceptionally 
vigorous and down-to-earth Christmas Eve Address to the Cardinals. 


Tue general trend of this Address makes it clear that, in the Pope’s view, 
the international sins of the free world have been sins of omission. 
Statesmen have failed to apperceive the nature of the moral drift in the 
world which has been tolerated in a kind of dumb hope that matters will 
somehow right themselves, if only because of the general feeling that 
world war will prove to be the terrible sanction of their worsening. As 
against this, the Holy Father calls for a much closer examination of moral 
standards; he calls for action which he seems only reluctantly not formally 
to call a Christian crusade; he reminds us that situations can arise, if they 
have not already arisen, which justify positive measures of defense, de- 
manding a unity of defense which we are far from having as yet attained; 
and he pins his hopes, along the international political line, on a United 
Nations worthy of the immense moral responsibility which must rest on 
it in these times. 

The Pope was obviously moved to make this positive appeal to the 
world because of the shock to the world’s conscience of the cold-bloodedly 
brutal repression by Moscow of the bid of virtually the whole of the Hun- 
garian people for independence and freedom. Here, he seemed to be 
saying, was a crystal-clear case of evil at work. Communist imperialism 
was prepared to defy every spiritual and moral sentiment (sentiments to 
which, in the past, it has tried at least to pay lip-service, even though only 
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for its own good) rather than per- 
mit the weakening of its hold on a 
satellite country. 

So outrageous was its action that 
it could not even afford to allow 
United Nations observers to see 
what it was doing and report upon 
it. The thing was too bad to admit 
of even the conventions which So- 
viet ingenuity and hypocrisy have 
so often in the past used for their 
own advantage. In a world, which 
despite its behavior has been ex- 
tremely sensitive to moral opinion, 
Moscow was forced by the crudity 
of its own misdeeds to flout moral 
world opinion altogether and ac- 
cept the heavy consequences of this 
to its own reputation and persuasive 
force all over the world. 


Tus crime has, in effect, created 
a new low in standards of interna- 
tional behavior, for though many 
crimes have been committed in our 
times vice has at least paid its 
tribute to virtue by always attempt- 
ing to defend those crimes on some 
moral ground, however extravagant. 
The repression of Hungary in its 
particular circumstances has simply 
not admitted of this. A naked and 
indefensible act of violence has ap- 
peared in our midst like a warning 
of the reality below the crust of 
civilization and moral aspiration on 
which we are all trying to find some 
foothold before it begins everywhere 
to break through. 

It is against that background that 
the Holy Father has appealed, while 
there is yet time, for unity and 
more positive action on the part of 
the menaced world. 

Of special significance, it seems 
to me, is the Pope’s indirect refer- 
ence to the Suez intervention. 
Though far from justifying it, he 
went out of his way to set it within 
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a realistic moral scale. It may have 
been wrong; it may have been mis- 
taken. But it did not deserve to be 
internationally censured at the 
same level as the Soviet action in 
Hungary. 

Here we meet with a fallacy 
which has so often bedeviled the in- 
ternational and diplomatic action 
of the present century. It has been 
a century, as we know, of naked 
competition, of the sacrifice of men 
to ideologies and technologies, of 
violent aggressions. And because 
everyone has more or less a bad 
conscience about it all, there is a 
kind of universal rush to point the 
finger of scorn and righteous indig- 
nation at anyone who breaks the 
accepted conventions or oversteps 
the mark. When this happens, a 
world of greater or lesser sinners 
is suddenly turned into a world of 
crusaders and criminals. Righteous 
indignation becomes the convenient 
cover for appetites, ambitions and 
ideologies which may not differ so 
very greatly from those that are 
denounced. 

Whether the first or the second 
world wars could have been pre- 
vented by a more realistic and ob- 
jective diplomacy can never be 
known, but at least it can hardly be 
doubted that they would have in- 
flicted far less injury on the world 
if the victors had remembered that 
they were very far from being 
saints and that their opponents were 
also a mixture of good and bad. 





There can be no meeting of minds on 
ideological grounds between the Communist 
and non-Communist world, affirms Michael 
de la Bedoyere but, basing his argument on 
the Holy Father’s last Christmas Address, he 
pleads for tolerance and understanding be- 
tween the non-Communist countries that a 
common constructive policy for the general 
good may finally be achieved. 
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Disraeli, I think, said that national 
quarrels were not usually between 
good and bad, but good and good. 
He might, more realistically, have 
said between bad and bad in varying 
degrees. 


Tue Pope has given us the current 
example of real evil, and not only 
in the act itself, but in the philoso- 
phy from which it proceeds—a ma- 
terialistic philosophy which in the 
last analysis can only base itself on 
naked force applied to destroy 
whatever may get in its way and 
cannot be removed by guile and 
hypocrisy. With those who are 
obliged so to act and think, we can- 
not fraternize. 

But where it is a case of human 
desire to rise above mere force, am- 
bition, greed (however unsuccess- 
fully so far), to defend legitimate 
interests (even though seeing with 
difficulty the inevitabie clash of 
such interests of one’s own with 
those of others), to work one’s way 
out of the inevitable legacies of the 
past (a necessarily slow business 
if more harm than good is not to be 
done), really to believe in progress 
toward human freedom and eco- 
nomic justice (despite the heavy 
handicap of the machine and tech- 
nological age), to work for peace 
(even though international author- 
ity makes so little headway against 
nationalistic sovereignty), then it is 
not a case for recriminations, selfish 
profit from one’s neighbor’s mis- 
takes, a holier than thou attitude 
to the weaker brother, but a case 
for more co-operation and under- 
standing. 


Tue motives for this are double. 
In the first place, there should be a 
positive moral effort on the part of 
all countries, who believe that man 
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is more than an animal or a ma- 
chine, to challenge together the ma- 
terialism of the Communist philoso- 
phy and its inevitable consequences 
of worship of force and reliance on 
guile and trickery. This is what the 
Pope has said again and again. He 
has repeated it now just when 
many, including some Catholics, 
have advocated an attempt to create 
an understanding between the two 
sides. 

If we understand the Holy Father 
aright, this does not mean that he 
condemns the recent raising of the 
Iron Curtain for sporting, artistic, 
business and other purposes, since 
these bring human beings together 
in matters where they can have 
common interests, any more than 
he would condemn political con- 
versations toward disarmament 
and the like. But it does mean that 
the non-Communist world should 
not pretend that Communism and 
non-Communism can find a middle 
ideological ground between them. 
On the contrary, the non-Commu- 
nist world must assert and re-assert 
that it possesses in its faith in man’s 
destiny and quality the only key to 
world peace and understanding, 
whereas the Communist assertion 
that man is no more than an animal- 
machine, entirely subject to eco- 
nomic forces, must lead logically to 
a mere survival of the fittest in 
grossly materialistic terms. 


Ix this connection it is interesting 
to speculate on the present status 
of a Nehru in terms of the Holy Fa- 
ther’s words. Nehru, whatever his 
personal religious beliefs, claims to 
represent many countries possess- 
ing strong religious faiths. Is his 
self-given role of mediator or con- 
tact between the Communist and 
non-Communist world based on a 
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fundamental belief that there is 
nothing of final importance to 
choose between the two sides? Or 
is it an attempt to bring them to- 
gether on a purely practical or busi- 
ness level so that they can find a 
way of avoiding a clash, pending an 
ultimate ideological solution in 
which the materialism of Commu- 
nism will have to give way to the 
faith of Western and Eastern na- 
tions? 

The second motive for unity and 
absence of recrimination among 
the non-Communist countries, even 
though they may disagree about 
many things and do many foolish 
ones, is precisely to hammer out be- 
tween them a common constructive 
policy for the general good and, 
above all in these days when the 
use of force no longer pays anyone 
except perhaps the Communist, to 
make something positive of the 
United Nations. 

It would be foolish to suggest that 
in either respect the task will prove 
easy. Political problems are never 
abstract. They have to start with 
a given situation which is the prod- 
uct of past mistakes. Yet in these 
days the principles should be easy. 
The real difficulties of reaching 
understandings between nations, 
whose obvious interests lie together, 
proceed from fears of Communist 
aggression and intrigue and from 
economic rivalries. 


, and France, for example, 
are accused of colonialism, and I 
would be the last to deny unfortu- 
nate consequences of a tradition 
from times that are past. Yet why, 
at bottom, does Britain try to retain 
Cyprus, Kenya and other colonies? 
Is it not a defensive and economic 
fear? The defensive fear is ulti- 
mately today against Communism, 
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acting through intermediary racial, 
nationalistic and religious forces. 
And the economic fear proceeds, 
not from this nationalism, racism 
and religion, but from these, swept 
off their feet in hatred and rivalry 
so that they cannot, as in Egypt, see 
where their best economic advan- 
tage lies, namely in constructive 
and friendly relations with the great 
capitalist countries, whose capital 
they need, while the latter need 
their produce? In other words, we 
find everywhere these vicious cir- 
cles, generated by fear and misun- 
derstandings in the past. Even in 
the case of France, where chauvin- 
ism is still a real factor, the North 
African problem could be solved to 
the common advantage of France 
and North Africa, as well as to 
European common economic policy, 
on the basis of mutual independence 
and entente. 

Thus we always get back to the 
need for a clear and united policy 
in the West in regard to Commu- 
nism, the source of our defensive 
fears, and for an economic policy, 
in tune with the times, which will 
allow sane nationalism to develop 
in the Middle East and in Africa 
with the help of Western capital 
and experience, honestly given, not 
for personal advantage, but for the 
common good which will be infi- 
nitely more to the personal interest 
in the long run. 


Tue question of the future of the 
United Nations is a difficult one in- 
deed. But the mind of the Pope 
seems to indicate that in the present 
state of the world we shall never 
create a United Nations, with in- 
dependent authority and the means 
of action, so long as we insist on a 
universal membership. If there are 
nations, however powerful, which 
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are not prepared to obey a real U.N. 
authority, then such nations cannot 
continue members of the organiza- 
tion. In the long run, this view does 
no more than reflect the present 
division in the world between Com- 
munism and non-Communism, and 
any international body which closes 
its eyes to this fact is unrealistic. 
The aim should surely be to pro- 
duce a world policy on behalf of the 
non-Communistic nations, whether 
Western or Eastern, which will 
represent their common interests, 
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and these then would truly be 
United Nations. As for the differ- 
ences between them — differences 
which, of course, would continue, 
since nations, even with the best in- 
tentions, are not angels—it is these 
which would be dealt with by a 
sovereign body, judging impartially 
and capable of action against re- 
calcitrant members. Whether it 
would pay the Communists, espe- 
cially in their present internal un- 
certainty, to remain outside that 
body is a real question. 


Villa D’Este, Tivoli 


by SISTER MARYANNA CHILDS, O.P. 


HUNDREDS of fountains are sparkling in the lambent 


Sunlight of Tivoli. 


Under the circular waterfall I venture 


Dry-shod, when suddenly 


Thousands of miles dissolve in the silver vapor 
As, gazing through the spray, 
I stand again in a small Ohio chapel 
Watching a world green-gray 
Through a summer cloudburst walling us in with water, 


Nuns less distracted plead 


That the rain may praise and exalt the Lord forever; 


That God will gently heed 


The wanderer, the wayfarer, the frightened, 
Drenched birds under the eaves; 
The sinner caught in the current of desire, 


The moth in sodden leaves. 


Though tourists jostle me back to the Villa d’Este, 


My heart repeats a chord 


Caught from the Lauds of my Sisters in Ohio: 


Ye fountains, bless the Lord! 





BY James Fenlon 


TV FOR ME, IF TEENS RULE SCREENS. 
A truly optimistic friend of mine has a 
campaign going which has as its pur- 
pose the development of a brighter out- 
look for this year we’ve begun re- 
cently. He was selling me very solidly 
on this brighter tomorrow theme and 
1 was coue-ing myself with the thought 
that maybe, maybe, “day by day in 
every way things were going to get 
better and better.” Then, smack into 
the middle of this blessed mood of 
tranquillity, came a movie news item 
that had me wanting to forget °57 
though it is only a few weeks old. 

The news piece stated that movie- 
men who had watched the teen-age re- 
action to the Elvis Presley film debut 
were gratified with the results. The 
MM’s analysis of the cash receipts on 
the Presley bow told them that there 
was an audience potential among the 
popcorn set that could well prove to 
be a bonanzella, if not a full-fledged 
bonanza. Furthermore, time was ripe 
for starting to ween the teen from the 
TV bulb and train him/her in the more 
profitable habit of buying tickets and 
going regularly to the movies. 

So the decision was made to exploit 
this teen market. How this is to be 
done has not been determined abso- 
lutely but Ill bet that the final judg- 
ment of the producers will come out 
something like this — exploitation of 
the teen market can best be achieved 
by catering to their tastes. A sign of 
this direction in decision is seen in 
the renewal of the gyrating guitar- 
playing Presley’s talents for three more 
pictures. More such twitch and twang 
artists are to be signed by other out- 
fits so that they too can get fat, nervous 
hands on the juveniles’ money bag. 


Finley, C.S.P. 


Oh, sure—it may mean nothing— 
maybe, as my optimistic friend chants: 
“This year of seven and fifty is bound 
to be nifty!”—maybe! I know this, 
however, and it is too terribly true; 
catering to the teen-ager’s taste has 
leveled our song standards to the point 
of vulgarity, banality, infantilism. Our 
singing talent, whether individual or 
group, just about meets the minimum 
requirement of these mediocre tunes. 
The music makers and the disc jockeys 
played it up big for the teens and, as 
they played it up, quality went plum- 
metting down. 

Can this happen to the movies under 
the prospect of their getting hungry 
enough to start indulging the banal, 
untrained, irresponsible taste of the 
average teen-ager? I think it can hap- 
pen—it has happened wherever the 
adolescent has been made the focus 
of a pattern of indulgence. Songs are 
one example and, a minor one, when 
you think of some other examples 
where teen-catering has caused havoc. 
Our educational situation is a botch 
because educators indulged teen de- 
sires for an elective system, permitting 
them choices on specialized subjects 
when they had no foundation in basic 
courses; religion is another sufferer 
under the tyranny of teen whim and 
wish approach; much ado about choos- 
ing their own religious frame has re- 
sulted in many not having any reli- 
gious life at all. 

I think the movies can and will be 
harmed if they develop any substantial 
production schedule that panders to 
the childish, yet-unformed tastes of 
teen-agers. It will not be easy to reject 
the quickie-dollar that could be made 
by serving up movie fare that delights 
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the rock and roll set. But, producers 
must face the greater obligation to the 
industry and to the teen-agers—they 
should accept the responsibility of 
training the teeners to lasting stand- 
ards and good taste rather than tap 
them for fast coin. The adolescents 
are a charge and a challenge to us all 
and the moviemen cannot meet that 
challenge—nor, eventually, help the 
motion picture business—by playing 
panderers to teen fads and follies. 

The opportunists among the pro- 
ducers may ween the teen from the TV 
set but ’ll wager that the vacated seats 
at home will be filled with solid citi- 
zens, mature film-goers who'll be pro- 
testing this “move to please the juve.” 
A few more Presley and the like opera 
and more than one adult will adopt the 
philosophy: “It’s TV for me if teens 
rule screens.” 


ANASTASIA (20th-Century-Fox-Adler, 
Director: Anatole Litvak).— After a 
series of foreign (and really ho-hum) 
productions that kept her in the ar- 
tistic doldrums, Ingrid Bergman re- 
turns to an American production and 
film heights in Anastasia. Whether it 
can be argued that the different meth- 
ods of film-making caused the anti- 
podal effects of depths and heights, T 
leave to those more intimately asso- 
ciated with the inside story of picture 
producing. Arguments aside, Miss 
Bergman in Anastasia is as beautiful 
and brilliant as ever and the arresting 
charm that elevated her pre-Rossellini 
performance permeates this latest role. 

The movie is a remake of the Broad- 
way play of the same name and re- 
mains substantially unchanged. The 
story of Anastasia is based on the 
rumors that circulated in Europe about 
1922 that one of the Czar’s daughters, 
the youngest, survived the revolution- 
ary purge. The importance of the girl’s 
survival and discovery is in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000,000 pounds. The 
Czar had left such a dowry for his 
daughters in England. If the girl lives, 
this inheritance is hers, and Anastasia 
deals with the plan of four Russians to 
find the girl, have her accepted as the 
legitimate heir and share the fortune 
with her. The twist of the plot is found 
in the fact that the girl they select and 
train develops beyond their education 
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and reveals depths of knowledge about 
the royal family that indicates she is 
truly the Grand Duchess. 

Though the whole picture is com- 
pletely captivating in camera work, 
costuming, scenery and music, it is 
most strongly recommended for its 
performances by the principals. Yul 
Brynner as the chief tutor in the role 
of General Bounine is a standout and, 
only because of his ability to project, 
prevents Miss Bergman from walking 
away with the show. Akim Tamiroff 
is excellent relief in his big manner of 
playing the gruff, rough co-conspirator 
of Bounine. Supporting figures do just 
that in competent fashion from start to 
finish. All the way, Anastasia is a pro- 
fessional job by some of the best peo- 
ple in the business. 


THE WILD PARTY (Yordan-Harmon- 


UA, Director: Harry Horner) .—T.W.P. 
is an off-beat story about some off- 
beat characters in which we “squares” 
of the world are introduced into the 
hemidemisemi-land of “cool cats” and 
“chicks.” This is not a complete tour 


of the after-dark, out-of-bounds conti- 
nent but it treats a large enough seg- 
ment of the cellar-dweller purlieus to 
convince us that it is no place for 
people who respect the amenities and 
prefer the formalities of society. This 
is not a conventional rock and roli 
piece nor one of those jazz-bistro trav- 
elogues where name musicians appear 
briefly to do a chorus or two of a song; 
it is not a picture for teen-agers or 
younger fry; rather, it is a stiff, shock- 
ing glimpse of the deep-down-below 
people and the depth they get down to. 

T.W.P. is straight story (music lend- 
ing atmosphere, not theme, to the tale) 
about one Tom Kupfen (Anthony 
Quinn) a tragic tramp-athlete who 
haunts the half-world, longing for old 
glory and fresh money. Once a famous 
pro footballer, he is nothing now but 
the thuggish leader of a weird trio of 
associates. His kingdom includes Gage 
Freeposter (Jay Robinson), a sadistic, 
knife-wielding mugger, Honey (Kath- 
ryn Grant), a jaded jill, fugitive from 
family and college, who is skidding 
downward fast as her love affair with 
big Tom cools and Kicks Johnson 
(Nehemiah Persoff), a weak-willed but 
greatly talented jazz pianist who is 
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more attached to Honey than to Tom. 
This quartet kidnaps a young couple 
for the sole purpose of robbing them. 
Complications ensue when big Tom, 
becoming enamored of Erica London 
(Carol Ohmart), tangles with her 
fiancé, Arthur Mitchell (Arthur Franz), 
who resents big Tom’s flirtation. What 
happens from the meeting at Fat Boy’s 
romp-room to the end of the film is not 
too unbelievable. Our daily newspa- 
pers carry enough stories of muggings 
and knifings and robbings to give full 
credibility to the action. 

There may be those who will give 
up on the film because it is depressing 
or preposterous—those reactions are 
understandable. The specific theme, 
overtones, milieu concern a very limit- 
ed sphere of living and not too many 
people care or are curious about the 
goof-ball set that inhabits the hideaway 
alleys and shady fun-rooms about 
town. For those who are curious, The 
Wild Party is going to be tense, fright- 
ening and a solid warning against be- 
ing too curious. It will alert them to 
the fact that jazz music can be just as 
“fine,” “cool” and as much a “tall ball 
with fun for all” via the record player, 
as it can be in a subway-odored, light- 
ed, littered night spot. 

Harry Horner’s direction is clever 
and sure. He sustains the mood of the 
down-under world and trickily plays 
out the erratic, violent story of Big 
Tom against a counterpoint of thump- 
ing, rhythmic, ominously repetitious 
jazz themes. All performances are solid 
characterizations, although Anthony 
Quinn did not seem too true in the role 
of the mad-about-modern-music-mus- 
cle-man. Camera and production su- 
perbly emphasize the shadow-tone 
land of the “other half.” 


BATTLE HYMN (U-1, Director: Douglas 
Sirk).— The real-life story of Dean 
Hess, Protestant Minister and Colonel 
in the Air Force in both the European 
and Korean war areas. Mr. Hess work- 
ed with the producers on the film and 
it is reported that he kept them to an 
accurate account of his life, playing 
down any false or mock heroics that 
the moviemen may have wanted to in- 
ject. The greatest part of the film is 
devoted to the Korean phase of Mr. 
Hess’ career, particularly that part 
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dealing with his rescue of 1,000 or- 
phans. 

Rock Hudson assays the role of 
Minister turned Colonel and was visi- 
bly impressed with the dignity of his 
role if not with his need to portray it 
a little less woodenly. Battle Hymn is 
not a great picture, though Mr. Hess’ 
feat of saving the orphaned Koreans 
was a magnificent deed. Long stretches 
of the picture are dull and it becomes 
obvious that a lot of filling-out is being 
done to stretch the orphan incident 
into an epic story. It doesn’t come off 
and. eventually hurts your interest in 
the unselfish action of Mr. Hess. For 
so great a charity, he should not be 
made to suffer by so dull a tale. 


THE HAPPY ROAD (MGM, Director: 
Gene Kelly).—Here is an aptly named 
film that tells of the flight of two chil- 
dren from their boarding school in 
Switzerland. The goal for each is a 
parent—-in the boy’s case, it is a father, 
in the girl’s, a mother. Both parents, 
strangers to each other and dissimilar 
in activity, have committed the same 
fault as far as the children are con- 
cerned; the parents have shunted the 
youngsters to a siding that they may 
more freely indulge personal activities. 
The boy, Danny Andrews (Bobby 
Clark), thinks he can convince his 
father, Mike Andrews (Gene Kelly), 
to permit him to live in Paris. Danny 
feels this journey to the French me- 
tropolis will demonstrate to his dad 
that he is self-reliant enough to live 
with the father and, yet, not be a bur- 
den. Janine Duval (Brigitte Fossey) 
is the little girl who inveigles Danny 
into taking her along so that she can 
be with her mother, Suzanne Duval 
(Barbara Laage). 

The morning after the children’s 
flight is discovered, both parents are 
called to the school. Each accuses the 
other’s child of being the bad influ- 
ence. The principal of the school 
manages to cool them down and he 
convinces them, despite their major 
distaste for each other, to join forces 
and follow after the youngsters. From 
here on, The Happy Road is neatly 
allegorical. The two children, sharing 
a common need and goal, sympathetic 
to each other’s hunger or fear or doubt, 
move swiftly along the road to Paris. 
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Other children aid and protect them, 
opportunities open up to expedite their 
trip, obstacles are leveled under their 
guileless, adventurous advance. Be- 
hind them, the adults travel the road 
as if it were the course of the Grand 
National Handicap. They are suspi- 
cious and contentious, they hamper 
their trip constantly by pulling against 
their common pursuit. If they do not 
delay each other, other adults delay 
both of them. 

The allegorical reference may make 
The Happy Road sound ponderous, as 
if blocked with weighty human re- 
lations messages. °T ain’t so! This is 
a wide-open-Thru-way kind of film 
and it is filled with some of the zaniest 
touches and maddest bits of business 
you are going to see this year. The 
Happy Road is all that the title says 
and it’s gay every step of the way. 

There are no loose ends in the cast- 
ing of this picture and the acting, 
especially that of the children, is top 
grade. The pace of the film is brisk 


and lively, with the exception of a 
couple of sequences that might have 


stood with a little cutting. As an 
added attraction, if you are an old 
fan of the straw-hatted, loose lower- 
lipped Chevalier, you'll hear Maurice 
sing the title song as the picture opens. 
He does not appear in the show and 
his gaiety is not really needed. The 
Happy Road has enough of its own. 


THE GREAT MAN (Universal, Director: 
José Ferrer).—Anyone who has a real- 
istic cast of mind concerning the en- 
tertainment world and its muchly 
hoopla-ed figures—anyone whose phi- 
losophy about personalities is: “Noth- 
ing’s on the level”—anyone who— 
well, anyone at all with even a slight 
tint of the jaundiced approach toward 
life is going to like The Great Man. It 
is a black and white picture that is 
bathed in cynic-color. Readers of Al 
Morgan’s novel, The Great Man, will 
agree that the picture comes close to 
being as withering a blast at fame as 
the book was. 

The film opens at the death of Herb 
Fuller, The Great Man. Fuller (who is 
not seen in the picture) is America’s 
beloved wit and raconteur and he has 
been killed in an automobile accident. 
The loss is a dramatic one because 
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Herb Fuller was the kind of man who 
was every American mom’s favorite 
son, every wife’s ideal husband, every 
little girl’s dream daddy. He was 
equally attractive to men—in fact, he 
was the “most” to all levels of America 
—including the animal kingdom. 

This is what we are told as the story 
opens but the picture goes on to prove 
otherwise. Joe Harris (José Ferrer) is 
angled by a shrewd agent into the job 
of getting up a memorial broadcast on 
Herb, The Great Man. Sid Harris 
(Keenan Wynn) is the agent and his 
interest in slotting Joe for the memo- 
rial program is strictly selfish. Sid 
realizes that after the broadcast, Joe 
will move from the mourner’s bench 
to the mantle of The Great Man. Sid 
wants a piece of the price that such 
greatness will bring. 

Such depredation is minor league as 
the film starts gaining momentum. 
Harris interviews the intimates of 
Fuller and uncovers things that shock 
him. He finds that hypocrisy, mean- 
ness, even cruelty were masked by the 
corn-fed routine that Fuller had used 
to woo the American heart. Joe can 
find no good in The Great Man but, 
even as he learns of Fuller’s depravity, 
he is awakened to the staggering chi- 
canery that goes on all around him as 
little broadcasters betray and barter 
off big broadcasters and the big B’s do 
it to bigger B’s. (This is the one false 
note of the film. Harris was too deep 
in the game to be shocked by anything 
he learned.) 

The acting is keyed to the under- 
play side and this smartly conveys the 
illusion that we are looking in on the 
know-it-all boys as they double deal 
each other. Dialogue is crisp, mordant, 
wryly humorous. José Ferrer is not 
too happy a choice for the role of Joe 
Harris but he co-authored and directed 
the picture—there were not many over 
him who could argue against the selec- 
tion of himself for the lead. Ed Wynn 
does a straight bit as the man who 
launched Fuller on his career. As in 
his recent television appearance, Mr. 
Wynn is solid in his portrayal. 

The Great Man is worth seeing. As 
you enjoy it, try to imagine how many 
people must be squirming that such a 
peek-a-boo piece was produced about 
radio-TV biggies. 





BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


YORK NATIVITY CYCLE. — The most 
beautiful experience of many Christ- 
mas seasons was the production by E. 
Martin Browne of a selection of scenes 
from seven different nativity plays 
from that rich treasure house of mys- 
tery plays called the York Cycle. It 
was presented in the St. James Memo- 
rial Chapel at Columbia University in 
fourteenth century dress with chorales 
of the same century. In the darkened 
church, the story was enacted in the 
chancel where special lighting illumi- 
nated the characters. The Angel found 
Our Lady kneeling in a choir stall and 
she passed to the other side of the 
choir to visit Saint Elizabeth. Simeon 
in the Temple stood before the main 
altar. The play began with the An- 
nunciation and ended with the Flight 
into Egypt. 

What was most striking was the 
vitality of the faith which imparted to 
the story the warm glow of current life 
and also sound theology. Without 
the benefit of books the medieval man 
had a very staunch knowledge of the 
Bible. The saints of the Old and New 
Testament shone down on him through 
the windows of the cathedrals and 
churches and came to life in their 
sculptures. The Guilds instead of plan- 
ning strikes, co-operated in teaching 
the doctrines and history of the 
Church. There was no sentimentality 
about medieval faith—it was sturdy, 
respectful, honest and loving. 

Martin Browne’s reverent and sensi- 
tive direction was a revelation of the 
splendid heritage which over here we 
have largely neglected. His version of 
the Nativity Play in which only a few 
of the more obsolete words have been 
changed is published for the Religious 
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Drama Society of Great Britain, 168 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W C 2. 
Five of the chorales may be found in 
the Oxford Book of Carols. The Na- 
tivity scenes once written and acted by 
the Goldsmiths, the Tile Thatchers, 
etc., of York would certainly ennoble 
any Christmas festival of 1957. 


UNCLE WILLIE.—Forty years ago in 
the Bronx there was a little red frame 
two family house perched unsteadily 
on a hill in which there lived Uncle 
Willie’s niece, Esther, from the “old 
country.” Uncle Willie had found her 
a husband and subsequently a house 
but when he rented the top floor to an 
Irish cop and his wife and three chil- 
dren a very great deal of trouble en- 
sued which was finally righted by 
whom? Of course Uncle Willie. 

The little red house by Ralph Al- 
swang has the picture book quality of 
the play—such a pleasant little play 
and so full of good humor and good 
will that it is to be hoped that enough 
nice people will enjoy it to give it a 
good run. Uncle Willie— “with two 
l’s”—is a peddler from the lower East 
side who can peddle anything from 
cemetery plots to hairpins and hus- 
bands. He is always trying to make 
everybody happier so it is a very suit- 
able part for Menasha Skulnik one of 
our very best comedians. We wish that 
Uncle Willie could have a small part 
of the success of Abie’s Irish Rose, for 
Uncle Willie has the charm that Abie 
lacked.—At the John Golden. 


CANDIDE.—To dramatize Voltaire’s 
picaresque satire is very much like try- 
ing to chart a straight course through 
New York traffic. With sanguine te- 
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merity,,Miss Lillian Hellman has ap- 
propriated the characters appearing in 
Part I of Candide, and around Candide, 
his tutor, Dr. Pangloss, the philosopher 
Martin, the fair Cunegonde, her broth- 
er and Duenna, she has woven a story 
with a continuity that only those who 
remember the ramblings of the original 
can evaluate. Voltaire dashed off his 
romance in defiance of Leibnitz and as 
every adventure of Candide’s is to 
point up the contrary to Leibnitz’ 
premise that this is the best of all 
possible worlds, there is bound to be 
a certain similarity between the epi- 
sodes whether they take place in West- 
phalia, Paris, Lisbon, Buenos Aires or 
Venice. 

So far as physical geography is con- 
cerned the settings by Oliver Smith 
exhibit with an extraordinary and 
decorative salience the distinctive 


atmosphere of each locale. In fact the 
décor and musical score by Leonard 
Bernstein are the most important con- 
tributions as, despite Miss Hellman’s 
skill and enthusiasm, Voltaire’s ram- 


pageously bitter wit slowed down to 
the stage, loses some of its sting. Even 
the lyrics by such a trio as Richard 
Wilbur, Dorothy Parker and the late 
John Latouche seem lacking in satiric 
spice. Voltaire seems less inspiring for 
verse than Shaw. 

The operetta of Candide starts off 
with a decorative dash with the in- 
terrupted wedding of Candide and 
Cunegonde in Westphalia. Framed 
like an eighteenth century print, the 
delightful costumes by Irene Sharaff 
transform it into a living one. The 
humor is also less corrosive than the 
succeeding scenes in which the cyni- 
cism becomes more and more acrid. 
Morals degenerate. Cunegonde sinks 
lower and lower until Venetian wan- 
tonness and greed send them all back 
to Westphalia where Candide makes 
his famous choice to “cultivate his 
own garden.” Let the world rot as it 
will. 

The whole point of view is clearly 
stated in Scene I when the Hessian 
invasion destroys Candide’s “best pos- 
sible world” but its cheerful burlesqu- 
ing has no overtone of horror as in 
the burlesque of the Inquisition in 
Lisbon. Sin, no matter how decora- 
tively garbed frays amusement at the 
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edges; Cunegonde’s melodious carica- 
ture of the Jewel Song in Paris is 
brilliant but her yielding to the Gov- 
ernor of Buenos Aires is merely repeti- 
tive. Miss Hellman avoids the fore- 
runner of Shangri La in Voltaire’s 
Eldorado but has interpolated a bi- 
zarre episode with Candide and Martin 
on a raft when Martin is swallowed by 
a fish during a philosophical argument. 
The scum of mankind in beautiful 
attire appear in Venice. Staunch as is 
my admiration for Mr. Tyrone Guthrie 
one wonders why he chose such a 
stalwart tenor as Robert Rounseville 
for Candide. Mr. Rounseville plays him 
with appropriate simplicity and can- 
dor but when he queries how he could 
have killed three men, the answer 
seems physically apparent. Cune- 
gonde, who seems so simple and who 
becomes so wanton, is not easy to pre- 
serve as a heroine. Her vagaries baffle 
pretty Barbara Cook but Irra Petina 
throws herself with gusto into the part 
of the licentious duenna created by 
Miss Hellman. Max Adrian is equally 
good as Pangloss and Martin. Some of 
the best talent in the arts have united 
in this production which leaves one 
wondering about the two hundred year 
longevity of this phantasmagoric dis- 
tillation of bitter wit which is Vol- 
taire’s story.—At the Martin Beck. 


THE GOOD WOMAN OF SETZUAN.— 
Aside from The Three Penny Opera 
this is the first work of Bertolt Brecht 
to be seen on the American stage. Does 
it merit the fanfare awarded it by Eric 
Bentley who wrote the English ver- 
sion? The incidental music which 
punctuates some of the speeches is 
effective; the asides to the audience 
are hardly an innovation since Thorn- 
ton Wilder made good use of them 
before Brecht. Brecht liked to label 
his plays “Epic Theater” because they 
featured universal relationships. Good 
Woman of Setzuan is a morality in 
Chinese dress. It has the same drab- 
ness as The Three Penny Opera and 
the same beggars with a prostitute— 
but this time a reformed one — as 
heroine. 

To say it is “brown” seems the best 
description for it is brown both on the 
visual and spiritual level. The three 
Gods who come to Setzuan are brown 
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and earthy; so is the water-carrier who 
undertakes to find them a night’s lodg- 
ing; a little less brown is Shen Te, the 
prostitute, who is the only person who 
offers hospitality; wholly brown is the 
selfish aviator who tries to exploit 
Shen Te and very, very brown are the 
beggar family who move in on Shen Te 
when she buys herself a shop as a 
gift from the Gods. 

A welcome relief in black and white 
is the male cousin whom Shen Te 
creates with the aid of a mask to rid 
herself of her parasites. Uta Hagen as 
Shen Te rides on this side of her char- 
acter. The cousin not only sets the beg- 
gars to work but drives them as a task 
master until he is rich. When Shen Te 
confesses to the three Gods that she 
is two persons—one good, one bad, 
they forgive her if she promises to be 
bad only once a month! Contrary to 
Benjamin Franklin, the moral seems 
to be that goodness doesn’t pay. Holy 
Poverty is a conception unglimpsed by 
Brecht or his Gods. That we are all 


composed of goodness and badness is 
made graphic. 
The staging with bamboo poles sup- 


porting white curtains, with the or- 
chestra on a balcony at the back is 
competent but not attractive. Any 
visual beauty is avoided. The transla- 
tion is in a homely vernacular. Gerald 
Hiken is studiously easy and natural 
as the water-carrier; Albert Salmi is 
suitably obnoxious as the aviator; 
Irene Dailey and Nancy Marchand 
stand out among the women in a very 
large cast. If it be fitting to compare 
Brecht and Thornton Wilder our vote 
would go to Our Town. But we are 
grateful to the Phoenix for an inter- 
esting experiment.—Al the Phoeniz. 


HAPPY HUNTING.—Once more Phila- 
delphia is on the theatrical map when 
Miss Merman appears as the widow 
of another Philadelphian millionaire 
who isn’t a Biddle, nor even a Cad- 
wallader but a Livingstone and as New 
York Livingstons repudiate the “e,” 
the connotation is Africa which is 
quite correct because one of Miss Mer- 
man’s best songs is “Mr. Livingstone, 
I presume?” Perhaps the name was 
chosen for the song. This Mrs. Living- 
stone has brought her daughter to 
Monaco in the hope of being invited to 
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the wedding and then decides to ar- 
range a wedding in her own family. A 
Spanish grandee living on dwindling 
credit in the same hotel seems an ex- 
cellent bargain and a contract is duly 
arranged —F.O.B. on delivery. But 
since the musical was concocted for 
Miss Merman she can hardly take the 
second place so the Duke of Granada 
discovers that his future mother-in- 
law has charms of her own and the 
daughter obligingly confesses her pref- 
erence for an American youth so it all 
ends happily on the banks of the 
Schuylkill. 

Messrs. Lindsay and Crouse have 
provided Jo Mielziner who is both pro- 
ducer and designer with plenty of 
scenic opportunities between the Rivi- 
era and Pennsylvania and a luxury 
liner. Mrs. Livingstone’s estate on the 
“main line” is the most spectacular 
with a dance floor in a moonlit garden 
and a hunt scene dressed in yellow in- 
stead of the conventional pink. There 
is also an interlude with a hcrse when 
Mrs. Livingstone, as timorous of hunt- 
ing as Auntie Mame, visits her mount’s 
stall to plead for a quiet ride. This 
horse having been bred for the most 
polite social intercourse nods or shakes 
his head as courtesy prescribes. Not- 
withstanding his best efforts there is a 
slight mishap on the hunting field but 
Miss Merman recovers herself in time 
to give the right tip to the fox who 
pops up on a rock. This was clearly 
Mrs. Livingstone’s privilege as she had 
imported the fox. 

Lyrics and music are by two new- 
comers, Matt Dubey and Harold Karr; 
the best is “Mutual Admiration So- 
ciety”; the rest is pleasant but not 
memorable. Fernando Lamas of 
Buenos Aires, appearing on our stage 
for the first time, has a distinguished 
presence and a good voice. Virginia 
Gibson is pretty as Beth. The real hap- 
piness in Happy Hunting is Miss Mer- 
man herself. Her wholesome vitality, 
her ebullient humor and her hard 
work sound the horns for Mr. Miel- 
ziner’s successful debut as a producer 
—best wishes to him!—At the Majestic. 


BELLS ARE RINGING. — The pretty 
heroine — Judy Holliday—is the em- 
ployee of Susanswerphone Service and 
she takes her role so seriously that she 
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goes in person to remind the young 
playwright, who doesn’t answer his 
telephone, that the producer must have 
the script of his new play by the morn- 
ing. Judy rescues him from a hangover 
with the sandwich and coffee she had 
providently placed in her handbag 
and from then on, it is clear that his 
fortune is made. Mindful of Act II, 
obstacles to the romance are duly built 
up by Betty Comden and Adolph 
Green, the librettists, but what are 
obstacles to the leads in a musical 
comedy? Certainly they seem un- 
usually trifling to the audience. 

Experience seems to prove that mu- 
sicals do better when they borrow 
their story from some experienced au- 
thor. This story was concocted for 
Miss Judy Holliday and, though the 
girl is called “Ella” in the cast, the 
real heroine is Judy who is core and 
mainstay of the show. The young 
playwright who needs her guardian- 
ship so badly is Sydney Chaplin who 
looks not at all like his famous father 
but who can sing like an impassioned 
if sophisticated lover. 

The happiest incident is when 
Judy’s friendly greetings to her fellow 
passengers in the subway inspire a 
riot of cheer. New arrivals are caught 
up by the fraternal spirit; good will 
is contagious and the dance, begun 
below ground, comes to the surface 
in the Bronx, while Jule Styne’s 
“Hello, Hello There” gives Jerome Rob- 
bins, the choreographer, opportunity 
for one of his gayest ballets. Judy’s 
vocal interrogation of a cop, “Is It a 
Crime?” has both humor and appeal. 
The love song is “Long Before I Knew 
You.” This is Miss Holliday’s first ap- 
pearance on the musical stage and if 
bells ring it is for her ingenuous 
charm.—At the Shubert. 

There is rather an undressed chorus 
in the night club scene —the only 
smudge on an otherwise clean slate. 


SPEAKING OF MURDER.—Speaking of 
villains, there never was a cooler one 
than this English girl called Annabelle 
who came over as governess for a 
friend and managed to push her off a 


balcony. Annabelle got away with it 
but, for all her pains, lost the widower 
who chose for his second wife a screen 
star who little knew what her new 
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home in Westchester held in store. 
Plans are being busily laid for the de- 
mise of the new Mrs. Ashton as the play 
opens. It is a complicated plot which 
involves throwing guilt on the little 
boy who has been ingeniously turned 
against his stepmother and also, sad 
to say, requires the murder of young 
Mrs. Ashton’s terrier. 

The main weakness of the drama is 
the unmitigated villainy of Annabelle. 
If she faltered once she might be more 
eredible but as played by Brenda de 
Banzie her pleasant manners are like 
the meringue on a “Baked Alaska” 
which conceals a frozen core. The 
little boy couldn’t be acted better than 
he is by Billy Quinn, and Estelle Win- 
wood brings all the art of her comedy 
to the part of a cheerful old black- 
mailer. Neva Patterson is the unfortu- 
nate actress who is making every effort 
to be a good wife and stepmother. 

Fortunately not every woman with 
murder in her heart is given such im- 
petus as Miss Annabelle in having at 
hand in the Ashton library a ponder- 
ous vault—originally put in for rare 
books — for which Mr. Ashton oblig- 
ingly leaves the combination in his 
desk drawer. It would have saved 
Bluebeard a lot of trouble. — At the 
Royale. 


TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. — Shake- 
peare’s invective against war is writ- 
ten in bitterest gall. The Homeric 
heroes also come in for their share of 
the lashing made the more relentless 
in this production of the Old Vic by 
the advancing of the siege of Troy to 
the Edwardian era with the Greeks in 
Teutonic uniforms and the Trojan 
princes as Life Guards with yellow 
plumes. Agamemnon has a Field Mar- 
shal’s baton, a spread eagle on his 
helmet and a maroon great coat to his 
heels. Ulysses’ coat is blue for an 
Admiral. The war councils, so long in 
print, now cut unflinchingly, are hila- 
rious with military protocol and 
stamping of heels, with Nestor as the 
veteran, who bores them all to death. 
Ajax, with ruddy face and long mus- 
tache is a Colonel Blimp; Achilles, a 
viper. 

Inside the city, little old King Priam 
is surrounded by his tempestuous sons, 
the handsome Hector dominating them 
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all but their chaffing is interrupted by 
Cassandra whose prophecy casts a 
most unpleasant chill. Pandarus, the 
civilian uncle of Lady Cressida, a man 
about town, in a gray topper and 
morning suit is full of a sly sophisti- 
cation splendidly carried off by Paul 
Rogers. His visit to Helen is uproari- 
ous. Seated before a white and gold 
piano in a very revealing sheath skirt, 
Helen, buxom and a little tipsy is 
drinking champagne with Paris. Pan- 
darus sings Shakespeare’s song to rag- 
time; when the bugles blow, Helen 
rattles into the “Marche Militaire.” 

Rosemary Harris as Cressida seen 
first in a riding habit, is beautiful and 
wanton from the first. Jeremy Brett’s 
Troilus marks him a future Romeo. 
He is as handsome and gullible as he 
is young and his disillusion is com- 
plete when Ulysses shows him Cressida 
deep in an affair with Diomedes in the 
Greek camp. It is a good introduction 
to the fierceness of the battle scene 
when Hector’s chivalry toward Achil- 
les is rewarded by Achilles’ treachery. 
Hemmed in by SS troopers — called 
Myrmidons by Shakespeare — Hector 
falls. Thersites, now a press photog- 
rapher, is spitted by bayonets. 

Only one scene irked our senti- 
mentality that was when Hector’s 
adieu to Andromache was farced with 
Hector standing before a mirror. Ulys- 
ses’ famous speech of Time and obliv- 
ion was superbly delivered by Richard 
Wordsworth. Jack Gwillim was a 
handsome Hector; Coral Browne a 
flashy Helen with John Neville—once 
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Romeo and Richard Il —the vagrant 
philosopher, Thersites, who runs down 
the aisle shouting “War and Lechery.” 

The Players Club once gave an all 
star revival of Troilus and Cressida in 
Jacobean dress in 1932, its lengthy 
memory has no connection with the 
dash, virility and infectious fun of 
this production in which Tyrone 
Guthrie’s lively imagination has reach- 
ed a new zenith.—At the Winter Gar- 
den. 

The romance of Troilus and Cres- 
sida is not to be found in Homer where 
Troilus is only mentioned as one of 
Priam’s sons. The story was developed 
by a French troubadour in the twelfth 
century with Briseis and Troilus. Boc- 
caccio changed Briseis to Griseida and 
added Pandarus. Chaucer changed 
Griseida to Cresseyde and kept Pan- 
darus young. 


RUTH DRAPER.—One of the happiest 
Christmas presents to New York was 
Miss Draper’s reappearance in her 
monologues in which, without props 
or costumes, she carried her audience 
off to many different scenes and in- 
troduced them to a startling number of 
different people. Tragedy and Comedy 
met in the person of Miss Draper, but 
alas, Tragedy held the stage with her 
sudden death on December 29th. There 
will never be anyone quite like her. 


PURPLE DUST.—A delightful produc- 


tion of Sean O’Casey’s “wayward 
comedy” is to be seen at the Cherry 
Lane Theater. 












THE BEST AMERICAN 
SHORT STORIES 1956 

edited by Martha Foley 

Houghton Mifflin. $4.00 
PRIZE STORIES 1957 

edited by Paul Engle 

Doubleday. $3.95 
These two standard annuals — the 
Foley volume covers the calendar year 
1955 and the Engle volume the period 
from August, 1955 to June, 1956—have 
for four decades chartered the course 
of our only distinctively American lit- 
erary form. The two series combined 
now amount to nearly eighty volumes, 
a formidable library and a most sig- 
nificant index to our cultural history. 
Of late years the two series have been 
coming closer together in the type of 
stories included. Prize Stories in the 
past tended to give a more favorable 
hearing to the big commercial, maga- 
zine story than did the O’Brien-Foley 
series. 

Now, although only one story ap- 
pears in both of these volumes, both 
Miss Foley and Mr. Engle go to the 
literary magazine of small circulation 
for their material. Miss Foley reports 
that over the period she covers there 
have been more “new authors” than in 
previous years. In reply to those who 
criticize her for going to lesser known 
magazines, she says that when the big 
circulation magazines show “the same 
awareness of reality in fiction” as they 
do for articles, she will use stories 
from those magazines. 

What is the “reality” which both 
editors seem to seek? Mr. Engle in his 
introduction sees three dominant areas 
for stories of merit: stories which deal 
with “economic and social pressures 
on people”; stories about racial ten- 
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sion; and stories which show “the 
shock and revelation of the child.” Al- 
though the “reality” in many of these 
stories is likely to have its unpleasant, 
even bizarre, aspects, there is a note 
of affirmation, of American life and 
moral values, which is a phenomenon 
of only the most recent years. As one 
of the characters in Best puts it, he is 
trying for “a sense of peace and order.” 
The story entitled “The Hobo” has a 
perspective and a resolution which 
would be impossible to find in the 
Thirties: “He was a man coming 
home.” In locale the stories in Miss 
Foley’s collection range from north of 
Nome to Louisiana. Their true parish 
is: off-beat. (Shirley Jackson’s “One 
Ordinary Day, With Peanuts” is the 
only really pleasant item. It’s a weird 
piece about an old gentleman who 
practices benevolence all day, while 
his wife goes out to make all the 
trouble she can.) 

The arrangement in the Prize series 
has been to run three prize stories each 
year, followed by some twenty other 
stories. This year’s first prize goes to 
Miss Flannery O’Connor, the brilliant 
new Southern writer, author of the 
distinguished volume entitled A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find. Her prize story, 
called “Greenleaf,” is a wry com- 
mentary on relations in the new South, 
where the old families are barely hang- 
ing on to their power and prestige and 
the “poor whites” are coming into the 
ascendancy. Not a prize story but 
equally distinguished is Jean Stafford’s 
“The Warlock.” This is the story of a 
woman who boards a ship around 
Christmas time; she has been ill and 
is going away for a rest, but her fellow 
passengers assume that she is leaving 
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her husband. She is terrorized for a 
time by the ship’s doctor; her plight 
is sensibly and affirmati: ely resolved. 

For years readers have been going 
to these two important volumes for 
sterner reasons than for comfort—to 
be appalled, to squirm. It is worth re- 
porting that the affectation of grim- 
ness for the sake of grimness, and of 
horror out of context and for horror’s 
sake only, are no longer being culti- 
vated by serious writers to the exclu- 
sion of everything else. One of the 
writers in Mr. Engle’s collection speaks 
of “the gift for instantaneous nostal- 
gia.”” The best of the stories in both 


Best and Prize possess this gift. 


THE THREE KINGS 

by Richard Sullivan 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.50 
The novels of Richard Sullivan, this 
reviewer maintains, belong in every 
Catholic library. Surely no school or 
parish library can be considered com- 
plete without them. Four of the novels 
(Summer After Summer and The 
World of Idella May are the two best.) 
portray, with artistry and a percep- 
tive realism, the life of a small lake- 
side city in Wisconsin. With an ac- 
curate eye and ear for the habits and 
speech of ordinary people living com- 
monplace, and yet significant, lives, 
Mr. Sullivan has given us Middle West- 
ern Catholicism in a very striking way. 

With his sixth novel, The Three 
Kings, Mr. Sullivan leaves the contem- 
porary and ordinary for the historical 
and extraordinary. This short novel 
tells the story of the Magi, the three 
wise men who bring their gifts to the 
Child. The Three Kings is reverent, 
and yet not solemn. Mr. Sullivan does 
not overlook the symbolic, and there 
is deft reference to the gift of myrrh, 
with its symbol of death. The Three 
Kings is a suspense story. Will Herod 
succeed in deflecting the Magi, make 
them forget their task, or perhaps be- 
tray their secret to him? The Magi in 
this version do not seem very wise, 
and Herod nearly wins out. The only 
jarring note is the dialogue. It will 
not strike all readers as seemly or ef- 
fective, for it bristles with anachro- 
nisms. And there is anticlimax at least 
when, as the Magi arrive, the “impul- 
sive” Mary says to them, “Then come 
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in! Come in! Don’t wait outside!” 
Mr. Sullivan is to be congratulated that 
he did not provide a boy-meets-girl 
ending for Balthasar, but it was a near 
thing. 


VIKING SUMMER 

by Charles A. Brady 

Bruce. $3.75 
To the growing shelf of novels about 
the academic life—the last calm refuge 
from the hurly-burly of the modern 
world? — add Viking Summer. Pro- 
fessor John Desmond, whose profes- 
sional field is English literature, and 
who possesses amazing erudition in a 
number of others, is a cultivated, opin- 
ionated gentleman. He is very often 
the professor playing at being the pro- 
fessor, but that is part of the fun. The 
Desmond family might strike some 
readers as unreal; but the fact is that 
their reality is a highly literary one. 
What with the Professor’s example, 
his wife and daughters can hardly be 
expected to refrain from lisping in 
numbers. 

Lisp they do, in two languages. The 
Desmonds are Irish on the professor’s 
side, and Norwegian on his wife’s. 
This combination results in a mixture, 
at times heady, of Irish feyness and 
Norwegian legend. The Desmonds 
winter in Buffalo and take their sum- 
mers in Canada; the plot takes the 
reader as well to Washington, D. C. 
Yet the academic life is anything but 
static here. Involved in it are the 
ghostly presences of an ancient Viking 
and equally ancient Indian, and the 
very modern menace of a Communist 
espionage conspiracy. Mr. Brady 
crowds his two hundred pages agree- 
ably. “It’s lonesome pouring milk for 
only four,” Karen writes in a letter to 
her parents on one occasion. What 
with dead Vikings and live Commu- 
nists, there is very little loneliness in 
Viking Summer. 


DANGER UNDER THE MOON 

by Maurice Walsh 

Lippincott. $3.00 
“What ever happened to the old-fash- 
ioned love story?” a character in a 
cartoon once asked. The answer is that 
nothing happened to it; Mr. Maurice 
Walsh has been writing it for years. 
Danger Under the Moon is a most 
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pleasant and engaging example of the 
light touch and exact knowledge that 
made The Quiet Man so memorable. 
Irish magic and Irish moonlight are 
very much in evidence here. There’s 
more mysterious trampling in the 
glen—“evening rambles” is the word 
for it—than Ireland has seen since The 
Troubles. All because David Daunt re- 
turns to his home. Of course, the man 
has been nine years in prison. He 
returns to find that his widowed 
mother has married the father of the 
man David was sent to prison for kill- 
ing. Actually David was innocent, but 
he must destroy a complex web of 
greed and vengeance to prove it. There 
is a romantic love story, of course, one 
which is star-crossed too, for David 
is in love with the widow of the mur- 
dered man. One of the best things in 
the book is its subtle and loving por- 
trait of Ellen Furlong, the very gra- 
cious lady who is David’s mother. 
Relaxing and recommendable. 


I LOVE A LASS 
by Elizabeth Cadell 
Morrow. $3.50 

Mrs. Cadell is up to her old light- 
hearted tricks again, mixing sweet 
young love and oddly assorted char- 
acters. The scene this time is France; 
the locale, a chateau; the villainess, a 
Comtesse, “a hag, but bejewelled.” 
Two young English bachelors, strand- 
ed because a dock strike will not per- 
mit them to take their car off their 
ship and further inconvenienced by a 
railroad strike, find themselves in the 
company of the ill-mannered Comtesse 
and involved in her family quarrels. 
The plot calls for two young couples 
to discover that they have been paired 
off in the wrong way —in circum- 
stances silly enough to be in one of 
Shakespeare’s comedies. Not vintage 
Cadell, this. 


OUR VALIANT FEW 

by F. Van Wyck Mason 

Little, Brown. $3.95 
Our Valiant Few is Mr. Mason’s most 
ambitious book in his lengthening 
series of novels dealing with the Civil 
War at sea. (A 16-page “sketch book” 
of illustrations purported to be drawn 
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by one of the novel’s characters adds 
an authoritative touch of verisimili- 
tude.) The book continues the record 
of the earlier Proud New Flags, a 
rather stiff and absurd book, in telling 
of the naval war from the Southern 
point of view. Research and fiction 
blend more easily this time, as the 
reader learns of Confederate efforts 
to break the Federal blockade of South- 
ern ports, and of the mounting inten- 
sity of war which comes with the clash 
of the ironclads. 

It is pleasant to be able to report 
that Mr. Mason has had better success 
with reducing his formidable research 
to the requirements of fiction this time, 
but it must be noted that the archly 
contrived adulteries of the earlier 
books show up again. “It’s been tor- 
ture,” Rafe Bryson says to his cousin’s 
wife on one fervent occasion, “not 


to have taken you to bed long since.” 
It’s this sort of torture the characters 
in Our Valiant Few ordinarily have 
little trouble avoiding. 


OLD SOLDIERS NEVER DIE 

by Wolf Mankowitz 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. 83.50 
For Arp and Old Cock the job was 
“simply to tidy up the world.” The 
two have a Quixote-Panza relationship, 
Cockney style. Arp may well be a 
visitor from a non-Cockney world, but 
the war has stunned him to a state be- 
yond speech and beyond knowing. 
Old Cock, a perennial Cockney, has 
speech and knowledge enough for two 
as they scrounge their way along in a 
London digging out from the war. 

Appropriately enough, they live in 
abandoned shacks on a film studio lot, 
just back of Ancient Rome. Rome fell 
and England might, but Arp and Old 
Cock, we feel, will go on forever. The 
struggles of the two, particularly of the 
“pernickity” Old Cock, against official- 
dom account, along with the sometimes 
coarse Cockney humor, for most of the 
mileage Mr. Mankowitz gets. This is 
a sort of companion piece to Bryher’s 
Beowulf, a short novel concerned with 
characters somewhat higher on the so- 
cial ladder yet similarly uprooted by 
war. The moral of this one seems to 
be: there’ll always be a Limehouse. 
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PI oie New Books 


THE HUNGRY SHEEP 

by Sir David Kelly 

Newman, $4.00 
One of the indirect effects of this book 
on the reader is to convince him that 
Sir David Kelly, former British am- 
bassador to Argentina, Turkey and 
Russia, is an exceptionally well-read 
man. Although this book is free of 
footnotes, the many quotations and the 
impressive bibliography in English 
and in French on almost every imag- 
inable subject apart from the physical 
sciences proper, are enough to con- 
vince anyone that Sir David contrib- 
uted many years of research and read- 
ing to the preparation of this volume. 
And what does it contain, this volume 
with a title taken from a line of 
“Lycidas,” by Milton? Physically 
speaking, it contains sixteen chapters 
on such varied topics as “The Unique 
Character of the Soviet Empire”; “Brit- 
ain in World Affairs in 1954”; “The 
New Perspective in History”; “Psycho- 
analysis Comes of Age”; “The Libel on 
the Cavemen”, and finally, “So What?” 
The “So What?” chapter is the last one 
in the book and shows that Sir David 
keeps up with the latest slang as well 
as with research in more profound 
fields. 

Throughout the book the author 
does attempt to measure and weigh 
what may be called surface facts, and 
having done that, he tries to explore 
the more hidden and less tangible 
sources. He does not believe that mind 
and morals improve by some sort of 
an evolutionary process. He believes 
that there is a tendency toward de- 
generation, so far as mind and morals 
are concerned, rather than toward 
progress. In the chapter entitled, “The 
Libel on the Cavemen,” he comes bel- 
ligerently and properly to the defense 
of the caveman, and argues that that 
much maligned individual was per- 
haps a great improvement upon many 
of his descendants and critics. Sir 


David reminds us, if that is necessary, 
that whereas we once associated such 
evils as slavery, torture and mass mur- 
der only with past societies, the mod- 
ern world has revived these practices 
with a vengeance. He further reminds 
us that although we blame the Nazis 
and the Communists for such a re- 
vival, actually such supposedly civi- 
lized nations as England and the 
United States consider the utter de- 
struction of all enemy cities as a 
“routine technique in warfare.” The 
unasked question is: What has become 
of the evolutionary concept of prog- 
ress? 

Sir David is undoubtedly displeased 
and worried by much that he sees in 
the modern world but he is not com- 
pletely discouraged. He believes that 
there is yet time for man to reverse 
the process, to return to the essence 
of western civilization. By western 
civilization, wherever it may be found, 
he understands a fusion of the best 
elements in Greek form and in Roman 
character with the central tradition 
of historic Christianity. Just as the 
author is concerned by man’s indif- 
ference to the spiritual values that 
alone will keep him free, so too is he 
disturbed by the growing power of the 
state. 

Of the state he has observed that, 
“Its claims are becoming unlimited 
and its self-deification, which is al- 
ready a fact in the whole Communist 
orbit, is beginning in the western 
countries. In many respects its power 
is already unlimited ... and criticism 
of the State and its actions is becom- 
ing dangerous and is well on the way 
to being made illegal, as it already has 
become in time of war.” Although Sir 
David may be writing with particular 
reference to England, we Americans 
may also well observe his warning, so 
that the state, our servant, does not 
become the State, our Master. 

Pavut Krntery, Px.D. 
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CRITICISM AND CENSORSHIP 

by Walter Kerr 

Bruce. $2.75 
Two years have elapsed since Mr. Wal- 
ter Kerr delivered this lecture at Trin- 
ity College in Washington, but its pub- 
lication is by no means “late.” Rather, 
it arrives as the most topical of discus- 
sions because the Critic vs. Censor 
battlelines have never been so sharply 
drawn as at this moment. The sol- 
diers (and after reading Mr. Kerr it is 
evident that both sides are militantly 
loaded) in each camp could profit by 
a study of this reasoned, generally dis- 
passionate (except in those portions 
where Mr. Kerr tackles his fellow 
Catholics on taste and manners in art) 
and full-of-hope-for-the-future lecture. 

The battlers might go back to the 
conflict as vigorously as ever when 
they finish this piece, but they could 
not claim that its perusal had been a 
valueless time-out from the critic- 
censor war. Anyone, reading the lec- 
ture, is forced to admit that Mr. Kerr 
has tried to clear a most necessary 
place for all to stand on in this war— 
some common ground of definitions, 
meanings and grasp of purposes. Mr. 
Kerr demonstrates forcibly the futile, 
ineffective, often stupid fussing that 
each side is indulging in at present, 
as it strives to destroy its opponent. 
He encourages an attitude of mind in 
each group that would develop more 
willingness to understand the true po- 
sition and rights of its rival, all the 
while being honest about its own real 
importance and limitations. 

I would like to see this brief work 
expanded. Expatiation might prevent 
issue being taken with Mr. Kerr on 
two or three points where he could 
be challenged and where he may 
prove vulnerable. For example, his 
summary and “quickie” analysis of the 
mentality of American Catholicism 
and its art production, art taste, and 
art suspicion are not as valid as he 
leads us to believe. The story of Amer- 
ican Catholicism and its art taste or 
mentality is not something one can 
dispose of in a few lines of a lecture. 
In the whole framework of American 
culture (which, in its time a-running, 
has not produced a too mature ap- 
proach to much of life—tlet alone art) 
the Catholic mentality is a very special 
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and highly involved study. Art and 
artism are a speck of the question that 
is tangled with immigration, ghettos, 
subtle or overt persecutions, forced 
ignorance, and nationalistic opposi- 
tions. Truly, this question involves 
factors that deserve chapters of dis- 
cussion all to themselves. 

Another debatable point is Mr. 
Kerr’s statement: “The generally low 
taste of the Catholic community in 
America has been a minor scandal for 
quite a time now.” I disagree that 
there is such a definite Catholic com- 
munity taste (despite Mr. Kerr’s rec- 
ommendation that evidence for it can 
be found in our diocesan journalistic 
productions or in our gaudy, garish, 
gimcrack church interiors), that it can 
be marked so accurately as low or 
middle or high on the taste-gauge. 
The non-Pulitzer prize pretensions of 
our diocesan newspapers is as often a 
matter of overworked clerical editors 
and understaffed offices as it is a mat- 
ter of lacking the savvy of James 
Gordon Bennett; and our vulgar statu- 
ary is as much a matter of inadequate 
offertory collections as it is a matter 
of inadequate taste in art. 

I think that, more accurately exam- 
ined, we might find a distinctly Amer- 
ican, not American-Catholic, taste that 
is generally low. That half-hour to 
forty-five minutes on Sunday which 
80-90% of the Catholics spend under 
Church influence can’t be blamed for 
whatever Catholic taste there is; and 
it certainly can’t be adduced as power- 
ful enough to create a_ distinct 
“artaste” mentality, low or otherwise. 
The remaining 6 days, 23 hours and 
15 minutes of American culture that 
Catholics inhale and exhale must be 
responsible for some of the poverty 
of art appreciation Catholics manifest. 
I think the guilt for such poverty of 
appreciation goes to the American, not 
the Catholic, way of life. 

James F, Finuey, C.S.P. 


FREEDOM IN CONTEMPORARY 
SOCIETY 

by Samuel Eliot Morrison 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
This volume presents three lectures on 
Political, Economic and Academic 
Freedom, delivered by the author at 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
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last year. There is not a dry para- 
graph in the volume. The Morrison 
style pervades the lectures as does a 
quiet sense of humor. There is the 
historian’s grasp of events, their inter- 
relationship, their significance. This 
is a substantial consideration. 

Morrison is quite aware of the Chris- 
tian tradition which places stress on 
the Natural Law, saying: “Whence, 
then, came political freedom? From 
the natural law concept of antiquity.” 
Noting that we have long since taken 
our freedoms for granted, the author 
points to Communism as their chief 
challenge in our day. He rejects sweet 
reasonableness as the basis for dealing 
with it, likewise rejecting the label 
“witch hunt” as applied to the anti- 
Communist crusade of the last ten or 
twelve years. The world has examples 
of what happens when Communists 
infiltrate and Morrison cites Czecho- 
slovakia where they enjoyed equality 
with all others. “I believe that our 
society needs not only a resurgence 
of primitive Christianity but a reaffir- 
mation of basic civil liberties,” is the 
author’s conclusion. 

Aware that the “science of econom- 
ics, which started as a branch of moral 
philosophy, can never be divorced 
from ethical and social considera- 
tions,” the author underscores his idea 
of economic freedom on the domestic 
scene as private enterprise and the 
free market against statism or social- 
ism, or the rigged market. He views 
New Deal legislation, pitched for se- 
curity rather than liberty, as having 
savel both capitalism and the demo- 
cratic form of government here. Capi- 
talism of today differs radically from 
that of the last century. The future? 
Morrison puts the responsibility for 
this phase of general freedom squarely 
on what he calls “a really Christian 
commonwealth.” 

His consideration of Academic Free- 
dom is refreshing. Viewing it not as 
an absolute and as more significant 
for the public than for the scholars 
chiefly concerned, the author cites 
some interesting paragraphs from the 
history of this aspect of freedom, in- 
cluding Jefferson’s difficulties with 
the Presbyterians of Virginia when 
he named an English radical and Uni- 
tarian, Thomas Cooper, to the faculty. 
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Morrison sees the chief danger to Aca- 
demic Freedom as coming not from 
without but from the professional edu- 
cators, “especially the graduates of 
Columbia Teachers College.” Where 
such pros obtain influence outside 
their own departments, they become 
“the greatest enemies not only to aca- 
demic freedom but to academic ex- 
cellence in the United States today.” 
Communists have absolutely no place 
on a college or university faculty and 
the institutions which have diluted 
their student bodies and have become 
diploma and degree mills do not 
merit academic freedom. In an over- 
all view Morrison holds that “we can- 
not improve the quality of higher 
education without a deeper sense of 
religion than at present pervades 


American universities.” 
Francis P. Kitcoyne, Pu.D. 


WRITINGS OF EDITH STEIN 

trans. by Hilda Graef 

Newman. $3.75 
The details of Edith Stein’s life are 
fortunately available to us. She was 
born into a devout and orthodox Jew- 
ish family in Breslau, lost her ances- 
tral faith under the impact of preva- 
lent rationalistic ideas, discovered 
Catholicism and became a Catholic, 
then a Carmelite fit to stand beside St. 
Teresa herself, and was finally de- 
stroyed by the Nazis in Auschwitz 
concentration camp. 

Hilda Graef has given us a thorough 
and devoted study of this life in her 
much admired The Scholar and the 
Cross. There we were introduced to 
the Carmelite’s writings but we have 
had to wait until now for translations 
extensive enough to offer a basis for 
appreciation. Miss Graef, again put- 
ting us in her debt, presents in her 
selection, Writings of Edith Stein, a 
sampler of considerable range which 
she classifies four ways: spiritual, 
educational and philosophical writ- 
ings, and mystical theology. 

It is probable that the majority of 
readers will leave this book in disap- 
pointment and perplexity; the in- 
tensity of Edith Stein’s great soul ap- 
pears to have gone wholly into her 
personal vocation. Readers will be 
alternately discouraged by the drab, 
unimaginative prose, and repelled by 
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an uncertain philosophy-cum-theology 
that has far from assimilated the sec- 
ular philosophical forms that were the 
staple of Edith Stein’s thought. The 
truth of the matter is that intellectually 
she is a direct descendent in what is 
perhaps the least engaging of all fami- 
lies of philosophic literature: the Ger- 
man academic tradition with all its 
pedantry, its distance from the actual 
conditions of existence, its dreadful 
seriousness. 

In this man’s opinion, Edith Stein 
never shed these influences. For evi- 
dence, there is the extract, “Problems 
of Women’s Education,” a wordy 
essay that fails to convince one of the 
existence of any actual (in the sense 
of pressing, or immediate) problems; 
it is all conducted on such a lofty 
plane. Philosophy should begin with 
facts and end back amongst them; and 
imagination is not superfluous in ex- 
pressing the explorations of the in- 
tellect. 

We may wonder, in fact, if it is not 
a mistake to draw attention to Edith 
Stein’s writings. They are her legacy, 
true, and they will undoubtedly be 
closely read, but they distract us from 
a more sublime legacy she has left us: 
her imperishable love of Christ and 
His cross, her sacrificial life and death. 

Rosert OSTERMANN. 


A CORNISH WAIF’S STORY 

by Emma Smith 

Dutton. $3.00 
When Emma Smith, now a distin- 
guished Cornish woman in her sixties, 
was urged to send her autobiography 
to A. L. Rowse, the eminent British 
historian, the world became her 
debtor, for with its publication was 
uncovered one of the most moving 
human documents ever read. It is 
memorable on many counts, not only 
because it is a true story but because 
it gives us an insight into a cruel way 
of life that few of us would have 
dreamed existed within our own 
times. 

We begin this disturbing chronicle 
when Emma Smith (which is noi her 
true name) was five years old. Living 
with their impoverished grandparents, 
she and her younger brother knew a 
relative security, so that in the in- 
credible trials of her later years she 
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sought always for a way back to that 
little cottage in Redruth parish, Corn- 
wall. The stigma of illegitimacy was 
but lightly upon her when her mother, 
perhaps the most unnatural mother 
ever in fact or fiction, handed her over 
to a brutish, immoral, itinerant organ- 
grinder and his wife with whom she 
was forced to earn her living tramp- 
ing the roads from Plymouth to Pen- 
zance and back. 

Unforgettable is the picture of the 
Plymouth slum to which this unsavory 
couple brought the child: the bug- 
infested room, her bed of rags on the 
floor, the unvarying meal of cheese 
and bacon scraps, the tame white rats 
treading the wheel in their cage. No 
less vivid is her account of the shared 
barns and common flop houses, the 
inhuman exposure to the shady char- 
acters of the road as she sang and 
begged her way through a childhood 
set in the years during and after the 
Boer War. 

Her Fagin tutelage came to an 
abrupt end when she was twelve and 
managed to escape to the shelter of a 
convent-penitentiary. Since this was 
normally a refuge for fallen women, 
her extreme youth caused consterna- 
tion among the community, both lay 
and religious. Here she grew to young 
womanhood amid tranquillity and 
companionship, and even entertained 
thoughts of entering the religious com- 
munity. These thoughts were relin- 
quished, however, when her mother 
once more appeared in her life—this 
time to ask her financial support. 
After many trials and errors Emma 
found a place in “service” and even- 
tually married her employer’s gar- 
dener. They migrated to Australia but 
Cornwall was ever in her mind; and 
with her husband and three children 
she returned to live near the place she 
loved best, the village of Redruth. 

There is in this simple journal a 
flowing-over of love for other human 
beings, a most edifying lack of justi- 
fied reproach and a wealth of forgive- 
ness—all this from one who was most 
denied during most of her life. Her 
pen name is taken out of deference 
for the feelings of her aged mother 
whom she has grown to love and un- 
derstand; she is proud of the achieve- 
ments of her younger brother who has 
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risen high in the ranks of the British 
Army; she has tremendous affection 
for the few sympathetic teachers she 
sporadically encountered in her 
checkered career; she recalls the con- 
vent as her only real home and cher- 
ishes the love the sisters extended, 
and she is quietly happy in the suc- 
cesses of her daughters. 

“T have learned to forgive and have 
grown more tolerant,” she says at the 
beginning of her story and at its end 
one is amazed at the extent of that for- 
giveness. These recollections of what 
are often called “the good old days” 
are painful to the author but she takes 
comfort in the fact that such condi- 
tions could not exist “in this year of 
grace.” 

This is a book which will not allow 
the reader to remain unchanged—his 
faith in his fellowman will be restored 
or intensified, and he will contemplate 
anew the stuff that people are made 
of. To the unforgettable Cornish waif 
he will apply the words of George 
Herbert, “Only a sweet and virtuous 
soul, Like seasoned timber never 
gives.” 

Mary Bropy. 


THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT 
by Montague Summers 
University Books. $6.00 

This book, originally published in 
1926, is here reissued with a foreword 
by Felix Morrow. The late author, 
Montague Summers, was once a Cath- 
olic priest. Throughout his work 
he appears over-credulous in accept- 
ing testimony for the reality of satanic 
witchcraft. If, however, one had to 
choose between Mr. Morrow’s anti- 
Catholic bias and skeptical material- 
ism revealed in his foreword, and 
Father Summer’s easy acceptance of 
the bizarre, this reviewer is all for 
witch hunting. Fortunately, we need 
embrace neither extreme. The Church 
teaches as a matter of doctrine that 
God created spiritual beings, that some 
of these rebelled against the Divine 
will and were visited with eternal 
punishment. Called by various names, 
such as demons and devils, they are 
by nature possessed of greater powers 
than men who are on a lower level of 
being. To what extent they are per- 
mitted to exercise their powers in 
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their fallen state, we do not know. 
Certainly the possibility of malign ac- 
tivity is present, just as it is in the 
case of wicked men. Yet, only the 
weightiest evidence should move us to 
believe in any given form of satanism 
or in any supposed case of diabolical 
activity. Except for those readers who 
may have a special interest in this 
field, this book is not worth buying at 
any price, much less at six dollars. 
JoHN Keatina, C.S.P. 


THE SILENT LIFE 

by Thomas Merton 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
“O happy, most happy the soul that is 
drawn by grace to God by God, so that, 
through the unity of the Spirit in God, 
it takes no thought of itself, loving 
none but God and loving itself only 
in God. ‘Keep them in my name whom 
thou hast given me; that they shall be 
one as we also are’ (St. John, 17:2). 
This is the end, this is the consum- 
mation, perfection, peace, the joy of 
God, the joy in the Holy Ghost: this 
is Silence in Heaven” (Guillaume de 
Saint-Thierry). 

The above is the basic nucleus of 
The Silent Life; it is a reverent ac- 
count of the monk’s ideal: ultimate 
union with God. In exploring this 
lofty premise, Merton’s prose, whether 
he is writing about the cenobites or 
hermits, instills into the reader’s mind 
an awareness of the zeal and intensity 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, the 
Carthusians and Camaldolese in their 
“silent effort” to consummate the 
Spiritual Marriage. Through the tell- 
ing of it, there is heard amid the 
arduous, rigorous duties and august 
silence of the monk’s life that voice 
which is the Spirit of Christ and 
which cries out in the depths of his 
heart: “Now you have not received a 
spirit of bondage so as to be again in 
fear, but you have received a spirit of 
adoption as sons, by virtue of which 
we cry, Abba, Father” (Romans, 8:15). 

Thomas Merton has succeeded in 
creating an affinity for his subject, the 
monk and the various branches of the 
monastic family, with a love, a toler- 
ance and a humility which is at times 
overpowering. The realization has 
come to him that in narrating a life of 
a family of monks, he had to wholly 
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detach himself from his theme lest it 
became a sounding board for personal 
gain. Merton’s goal was to set out and 
define the role of the monk and this 
he has done wondrously, as when he 
writes: “If you seek to deflower the 
pure integrity of my being, and take 
me to yourself as if I could be fully 
possessed by you, you will destroy 
me, and the beauty God has placed in 
me will vanish out of your hands. 
Then you will have profited in no 
way, you will lose me and defile your 
own soul.” 

Aside from the absorbing insights 
behind monastery walls and the con- 
tinuous quest of the monks’ search for 
God, there are interesting portraits of 
the Primitive Benedictine Observance 
which has just begun to function here 
in America; the little known Camaldo- 
lese hermits; the monks of Solesmes 
whose recordings of Gregorian chant 
are world-renowned; and the forma- 
tion of the first Carthusian foundation 
at Whitingham in Vermont. But The 
Silent Life is much more than a mere 
chronicle of monks and monasteries. 


It is in substance a sort of spiritual 


testament. Actually it can be called 
a “codicil” to the Rule, for it con- 
tains on many levels the possible solu- 
tion to the dilemma that grips the 
universe today; it abounds with epis- 
tles that cut deep into the soul and 
heart of Man. It admonishes: “Before 
God, before man, before the world of 
concupiscence which is his antagonist, 
the monk stands burdened with a 
tremendous responsibility to go on be- 
ing what he is called, a monk, a man 
of God, and not only one who has fled 
the world, but who is capable of repre- 
senting God in the world which the 
Son of God has saved by His death on 
the Cross.” And the monks in The 
Silent Life strive valiantly to achieve 
this Christ-likeness. 
Frank De v’Isowa. 


BRANDEIS: A FREE MAN’S LIFE 

by Alpheus Thomas Mason 

Viking. $7.50 
In 1946, five years after the death of 
Supreme Court Justice Louis D. Bran- 
deis, this full-length biography first 
appeared. Work on the book was well 
under way during Justice Brandeis’ 
life, providing Dr. Mason with the 
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advantage of frequent personal con- 
sultation with his subject. These per- 
sonal interviews, plus access to the 
Brandeis papers and letters, and the 
opportunity to talk with friends and 
relatives of the jurist, resulted in a 
thorough and authoritative study. 

Now, a century after Brandeis’ 
birth, the biography has been re- 
issued in its fourth printing as a 100th 
anniversary edition. The painstaking 
research and scholarly analysis of Dr. 
Mason still command praise. He has 
combed through voluminous material, 
as forty pages of bibliographic notes 
amply testify. Set before the reader 
through a biography is a study of an 
era’s legislative and judicial processes, 
and even a cross-section of life during 
a particular age of our democracy. 

The years since Brandeis’ death 
allow the reader to approach the 
story of this highly controversial fig- 
ure with better perspective. The 
lengthy and bitter struggle in the Sen- 
ate over his confirmation is now a 
memory. Many of the battles which 
Brandeis fought have long been de- 
cided, and contemporary Americans, 
living in an economic and political 
world which he helped to create, now 
can recognize his courage. 

After briefly sketching the lives of 
Brandeis’ forebearers in Prague, their 
flight from Europe during the 1848 
revolutions, and their settlement in 
America, Dr. Mason divides the life of 
Brandeis into four principal periods: 
(1) the practicing attorney in Boston 
who participated in such famous legal 
battles as the street-railways contest 
and the struggle for savings bank life 
insurance; (2) the star lawyer on the 
national stage as a leading figure in 
such legal fields as anti-trust actions, 
public land controversies and railroad 
freight-rate cases; (3) the politician 
associated first with La Follette Pro- 
gressivism and switching later to Wil- 
son and the Democrats; and (4) the 
climax of his energetic career as an 
Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. 

Of special interest is a brief but 
illuminating chapter in which the po- 
litical philosophies of Justice Oliver 
W. Holmes and Justice Brandeis are 
contrasted. Both men were “liberal” 
dissenters against doctrines of the 
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Court majority, but, as Dr. Mason 
shows, they based their dissents on 
different premises. Holmes believed 
the best in politics, in ideas, in eco- 
nomics would survive through a proc- 
ess of Darwinian struggle. He opposed 
legal or judicial blocks to social ex- 
perimentation and “abjured any and 
all absolute values.” 

Brandeis, on the other hand, had 
standards to guide his judgments. He 
maintained that although change and 
conflict are inevitable in a growing 
society, statesmanship can determine 
the course of social development. Un- 
restrained power under any auspices 
was a social menace for him. “Exces- 
sive power is the great oppressor” 
and “responsibility is the great devel- 
oper.” His fear of bigness and his firm 
belief in the value of the human per- 
sonality help explain seemingly con- 
tradictory courses followed by Bran- 
deis. For example, it clarifies how, 


after he had accumulated a fortune as 
counsel for huge corporations, Bran- 
deis, as People’s Attorney, could fight 
such corporations. 

During Brandeis’ lifetime, sweeping 


changes occurred in American eco- 
nomics, politics and social structure. 
The influence of “the free man” in 
helping to incorporate these changes 
into law is rewarding reading. 

Mary M. Crarke, Px.D. 


JEFFERSON: 
Champion of the Free Mind 

by Phillips Russell 

Dodd, Mead. $6.00 
According to its publishers, this book 
is designed to provide a readable and 
inclusive study of the life and work 
of Thomas Jefferson within a single 
volume “for general reader and schol- 
ar alike.” Mr. Russell, accepting this 
formidable challenge, has produced 
an interesting and comprehensive 
biography of a much-discussed Amer- 
ican. It is doubtful that a thorough 
student of Jefferson will think the re- 
sults adequate, but the general reader 
should find this volume an eminently 
readable and enlightening account of 
a complex personality. 

The many sides of Jefferson’s career 
are explored: as lawyer, gentleman 
farmer, author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Governor of Virginia, 
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Member of Congress, American Min- 
ister to France, Secretary of State, 
Vice-President, and, finally, President. 
In addition to these positions, the au- 
thor sketches Jefferson’s personal in- 
terests as naturalist, botanist, scientist, 
architect, philosopher and scholar. 
Our third President comes alive as a 
considerate and concerned father, a 
solicitous master of his slaves, a hard- 
pressed and debt-ridden farmer. 

Jefferson’s probing mind was at- 
tracted to a variety of pursuits. He 
manufactured nails on his plantation. 
He traveled through New York State 
to study the habits of the Hessian fly. 
He tried to grow grapes for the manu- 
facture of wine in Virginia. He sent 
with Lewis and Clark a questionnaire 
on the habits of the Indians in the 
Northwest Territory. He __—corre- 
sponded with friends on the types and 
uses of ploughs. The passion for 
meticulous detail, which he demon- 
strated from youth, is illustrated by 
observations in his scrupulously kept 
notebooks which contained data on all 
possible subjects. 

Mr. Russell’s biography also spans a 
thrilling period in the development of 
our government. The reader sees Jef- 
ferson’s connections with the Amer- 
ican and French Revolutions, with 
Burr, Hamilton, John Adams and other 
historical personages, his contribu- 
tions to the decline of the Federalists 
and the influence of the old aristoc- 
racy in American politics. 

Mr. Russell repeatedly stresses two 
points. He insists that Jefferson was 
never a Jacobin sympathizer and did 
not turn to French sources in his study 
of government. According to the au- 
thor, Jefferson revered the common 
law and tried to follow the thread of 
Anglo-Saxon liberties. The author also 
emphasizes Jefferson’s insistence on 
the need for education and free dis- 
semination of information to make a 
true democracy of the republic he had 
helped to found. Quotations from Jef- 
ferson’s notebooks, letters, resolutions, 
etc., are used in great profusion to de- 
velop these and other contentions, and 
also to show us the man behind the 
statesman. 

Some unfortunate chapter headings 
indicate that the “loves” of Jefferson 
are set forth in detail. The author 
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traces the relations of Jefferson with 
women in France, but no sensational 
exposé will reward the seeker after 
historic “affaires du coeur.” 

Mr. Russell, who has written biog- 
raphies in the same popular vein of 
Franklin and Emerson, presents a life- 
like study of a controversial but al- 
ways fascinating Founding Father. 

Mary M. Ciarke, Px.D. 


A TREASURY OF AMERICAN 
FOLK HUMOR 

edited by James N. Tidwell 

Crown. $5.00 
Laughter, like music, is an essential 
part of our life; here is a delightful, 
well-arranged anthology of witticisms 
and stories that is bound to make any 
one laugh. The rich store of anecdotes 
embrace work and play, love and hate, 
fights and fishing, trading and liars, 
practical jokes and other skits, such 
as the riotous routine of Abbott and 
Costello, “Who’s on First?” 

This book fully captures the spirit 
of Americans, their laughter, smiles 
and infectious brand of humor which 
is so much a part of the national 
scene. But actually the overall content 
of the work reminds one of Jane 
Austen’s Northanger Abbey (ch. 5): 
“And what are you reading, Miss 
. ?” “Oh! it is only a novel!” re- 
plies the young lady as she lays down 
her book with affected indifference or 
momentary shame. “It is only Cecilia, 
or Camilla, or Belinda: or, in short, 
only some work in which the most 
thorough knowledge of human nature, 
the happiest delineation of its varie- 
ties, the liveliest effusions of wit and 
humour are conveyed to the world in 
the best chosen language.” 

FRANK DELU’ISOLA. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF 1955-1956 

ed. by Louis Kronenberger 

Dodd, Mead. $5.00 
Included, of course, among the ten best 
plays are The Diary of Anne Frank, 
My Fair Lady and The Lark. Mr. Kron- 
enberger sums up the season by saying 
“a civilized tone has penetrated the 
legitimate theater,” which means he 
has chosen Tiger at The Gates, the 
Homeric satire on the causes of war, 
rather than A Hatful of Rain; the raw 
drama of a drug addict, and The Chalk 
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Garden with its charming wit, rather 
than the platitudes of The Desk Set, 
which had a longer run. No Time for 
Sergeants and The Matchmakers win 
out, as they should, over Janus and The 
Great Sebastians; and the wayward 
humor of Ponder Heart over the forced 
crassness of Will Success Spoil Rock 
Hunter? The Brooklyn tragedy, A View 
from The Bridge, which has been ap- 
plauded in London, and the unclassi- 
fiable oddity, Waiting for Godot, com- 
plete the decade in which the editor 
regrets he cannot find a place for the 
wonderful French mime, Marcel Mar- 
ceau. 

Mr. Kronenberger’s preface is in his 
best form; there is also a brilliant re- 
view of the London scene by Kenneth 
Tynan of the Observer, and one of 
Paris by André Josset of UNESCO 
whose main complaint is that his own 
play, Le Bal des Adieuzx, ran afoul with 
the French critics but has been ac- 
quired, he is pleased to add, by Sir 
Laurence Olivier who will play Louis 
XVI to Lady Olivier’s Marie Antoinette. 

Chicago reports a dull season and 
applies “ghastly” to Anniversary Waltz 
which London found “queasy.” San 
Francisco makes no other comment 
than that it was the financial success 
of the season and ran for twenty-four 
weeks with the astonishing record of 
four leading men to one leading lady. 
We regret to admit that Anniversary 
Waltz also had a good run in New York 
but was accounted by Mr. Kronenber- 
ger in 1955 as “the season’s high in 
tasteless hackwork.” 

Off-Broadway plays now rate a spe- 
cial article—and no wonder—with the 
success of Cradle Song, Uncle Vanya, 
The Iceman Cometh and Three Penny 
Opera in its third year. In all, the sea- 
son of 1955-1956 enjoyed 13 “hits”, 16 
“flops” and 16 “so-so’s”. Best Plays this 
year offers some very readable ones 
which also have distinct literary value. 

E. V. R. Wyatt. 


THE BRIDGE: A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Vol. II 3 
ed. by Rev. John Oesterreicher 


Pantheon. $3.95 
An author’s second novel, like a new 
magazine’s second issue, is often a 
likelier portent as it is a more serious 
test of permanent value. By this stand- 
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ard, the second yearbook in the series 
of Judaeo-Christian studies Father 
Oesterreicher is editing under the title, 
The Bridge, succeeds brilliantly. In 
fact, the second volume surpasses the 
achievement and promise of the first, 
and both should be in every discrimi- 
nating reader’s library. 

The current book adheres closely to 
the original statement of purpose. It 
demonstrates the essential unity, and 
the continuity, of God’s revelation in 
the Old Dispensation and the New. 
Above all, it succeeds in getting Chris- 
tians and Jews to talk together ireni- 
cally about real problems even if they 
are sometimes thorny ones. 

Ten of the sixteen contributors we 
meet for the first time in this work. 
The essays are scholarly, covering a 
broad field that includes art literature, 
political history, the Bible, liturgy, 
philosophy and theology. For the most 
part the erudition is happily joined 
to a clear writing style that makes the 
book equally rewarding for the gen- 
eral reader or the specialist. 

Personal interest may single out es- 
says like Father Jones’ “The Word is 
a Seed,” Mother Kathryn Sullivan’s 
“Pro Perfidis Judaeis,” or Father Flan- 
nery’s excellent report, “Hope and 
Despair at Evanston.” But it is almost 
unfair to mention merely two or three 
when almost every article in the book 
is stimulating and enriching. All will 
agree, though, that Monsignor Journet’s 
theological study, “The Mysterious 
Destinies of Israel,” is itself well worth 
the price of the book. 

The Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies of Seton Hall University, and 
the publisher, are to be congratulated 
anew on Volume Two of The Bridge. 
It is difficult to recommend such a 
work too highly. JOHN T. Moore. 


CRIPPLED VICTORY 

by Josephine Burton 

Sheed & Ward. $2.75 
This is a success story in the real sense 
—one achieved through unflagging 
prayer, work, and the faith that moves 
mountains. 

Anthony Burton was born with what 
would seem insurmountable physical 
misfortunes; his hands, without radius 
and carpel bones, were useless as well 
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as ugly; his face was partially para- 
lyzed and his mouth formation pres- 
aged a serious speech impediment. 
How could even a mother love such 
a child? This was Dorothy Burton’s 
first bitterly human reaction. Like so 
many other mothers in a similar situa- 
tion, she questioned the justice of God 
and her faith was put to the test. 

Eminent specialists advised “teach 
him to use his toes,” but his mother 
was determined that with the help of 
both prayer and science her son would 
function normally. With infinite pa- 
tience and with heart-breaking slow- 
ness, against the advice of well-mean- 
ing friends, she began the tedious pro- 
cess of massaging and manipulating 
the limbs so that eventually they were 
operable. The Burton household had 
the cultural background and most of 
the material advantages that furthered 
the educational opportunities of An- 
thony. A long series of painful opera- 
tions and bone grafts, vocational train- 
ing, and his own superior mental 
equipment eventually made him eligi- 
ble for Downside, the English Bene- 
dictine public school to which his 
parents were so anxious to send him. 
Here he won prizes not only for intel- 
lectual achievements but, to even his 
mother’s astonishment, for competence 
in tennis. 

Anthony Burton had not only the 
example of his mother’s indomitable 
courage, but he was given by his par- 
ents a grounding in obedience and 
self-denial that was to stand him in 
good stead during the many crises of 
his childhood. He was born to the best 
possible parents, serene and at home in 
their faith. This is a heroic story, told 
with simplicity and candor and devoid 
of sentimentality. As in Mrs. Killilea’s 
story of Karen, the moral here is 
evident for all of us—the special mira- 
cles wrought by prayer and human 
determination. 

Mary Bnropy. 


CONQUEST OF THE AMERICAN MIND 
by Felix Wittmer 
Meador. $5.00 
This book, composed chiefly of arti- 
cles reprinted from the National Re- 
public, is calculated to shake public 





confidence in some of our educational 
institutions and civic organizations and 
even in the integrity of many publish- 
ers, editors and reviewers. A college 
teacher for twenty years, Dr. Wittmer 
has devoted much time to a study of 
the trends toward tyranny in the 
United States. His conclusions, pre- 
sented in the volume named above, 
contain specific charges supported by 
a devastating array of facts. A large 
percentage of his readers will agree 
that he has provided sufficient data to 
“substantiate the claim that a pattern 
of collectivistic subversion has defi- 
nitely been established, especially in 
the fields of literature and education.” 

In the course of the three hundred 
pages, we get much pertinent informa- 
tion with regard to the spirit of pro- 
gressive education. We learn of the 
tactics often used by lecture bureaus 
and forums, and by professedly im- 
partial organizations. Among the most 
interesting sections of the book is that 
in which the author gives the result 
of his intensive investigation of best 
seller lists presented by the New York 
Times, the New York Herald Tribune, 
and the American Library Associa- 
tions’ Library Journal, all of which, 
he claims, tend to ignore or belittle 
conservative authors. He found the 
Tribune reporting from small commu- 
nities such as Albuquerque, New Mex- 
ico, and Santa Barbara, California, but 
paying no attention to 19 active pub- 
lishing outlets in Philadelphia. 

As an obvious consequence of the 
facts just stated, publishers are prac- 
tically constrained to favor the leftist 
authors; and the bold printers of anti- 
collectivist books, such as Caxton and 
Devin-Adair, finding their potential 
best sellers excluded from the big best 
seller lists, are “forced to do most of 
their selling the mail order way.” 

When in the August issue of THE 
CATHOLIC Worip this reviewer sug- 
gested a very important book, Violent 
Truce (Devin-Adair), would perhaps 
be suppressed by forces that dominate 
the literary world, some of our readers 
may have wondered how this sort of 
“book burning” could really occur in 
our free country. Now they know. 


JosEPH McSor.ey, C.S.P. 








IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 
War and Christianity Today 


By Francis poten, O.P., translated by 
John Doebele—A candid outline and de- 
nouncement of the frightful evils inherent 
in and associated with modern total war. 
The book also contains a valuable com- 
mentary oun Pius XII’s Christmas address 
of 1948. $3.00 


A Call to the Laity 


By Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing — Se- 
lected articles, sermons and addresses by 
Archbishop Cushing urging the laity to a 
more effective participation in the mission 
of the hierarchy. $3.00 


The First Jesuit 

St. Ignatius Loyola 
By Mary Purcell, yy a Foreword by John 
LaFarge, 8.J.— 
biography which sure to stand as one 
of the best lives of Ignatius written to 
date. Illustrated. $5.00 


Occult Phenomena 
In the Light of Theology 
By Dr. Alois Wiesinger— After treating 
in detail the body-soul relationship, the 
author deals with such phenomena as natu- 
ral and pathological somnambulism, second 
sight, witches, the medium, telepathy, 
hypnosis and other related ph ae'e0 


The Angels and Their Mission 


According to the Fathers 
of the Church 


By Jean Daniélou, 8.J., translated by David 
Heimann — From his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fathers, this renowned 
French theologian draws a sharp sketch of 
anges? as it was conceived = the early 
wor 


The Protestant Churches 
of America 


By John A. Hardon, S.J.— Based on au- 
thoritative Protestant sources, this book 
gives the history, doctrine, ritual, church 
organization, and statistics of the fifteen 
major, and many the minor Protestant 
days of the Church. Soon $2.75 


St. Paul, 
the Apostle of the Gentiles 


By Justo Pérez de Urbel, O.8.B., trans- 
lated by Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap.—A 
a” ghee of St. Paul the man, the 
saint, the theologian, the writer, and the 
wladineuy. $5.00 
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Priestly Existence 
By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by 


Francis P. Dinneen, 8.J.— A mature and 

tie analysis of characteristics found 
among priests. In great detail the author 
discusses the temptations, trials, and ten- 
sions of the priest in the contemporary 
world. Soon $6.00 


Wherever good books are sold 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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IN SILENCE I SPEAK: The Story of 
Cardinal Mindszenty Today and of Hun- 
gary’s “New Order,” by George N. Shus- 
ter (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.59). 
Anyone acquainted with the author 
named above and familiar with his 
earlier publications, will realize how 
well-qualified he is for the writing of 
this book. He has served the govern- 
ment of the United States in various 
important assignments; he has written 
often on international affairs; not long 
ago he gave us a detailed description 
of Religion Behind the Iron Curtain. 
In the present instance, he has been 
generously assisted by one of the lead- 
ers of the largest Hungarian Peasant 
organization, and also by a priest in- 
timately associated with the Cardinal’s 
family; and what he says about Hun- 
garian Protestantism and Hungarian 
Judaism is based on information given 
by three scholars—two Protestant, one 
Jewish. This volume is richly inform- 
ative on the whole series of events 
with which the Cardinal has been as- 
sociated. 


I WAS CHAPLAIN ON THE FRANK- 
LIN, by Father Joseph T. O’Callahan, 


S.J. (Macmillan. $2.75). Moviegoers 
who remember a recent film, Battle 
Stations, may recall that it was based 
on the story of the aircraft carrier, 
U.S.S. Franklin, during World War II. 
Father O’Callahan was on board 
when the ship, struck by a Japanese 
bomb in March, 1945, was barely saved 
from sinking and a thousand of the 
crew were killed or wounded. He 
writes simply but movingly of the 
tragedy in which he played a part 
heroic enough to make him the only 
chaplain in Naval history to win the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. 

A PATH THROUGH GENESIS, by 
Bruce Vawter, C.M. (Sheed & Ward. 
$4.00). It is an open secret that many 
readers, after having summoned up 
courage to dip into philosophical, 
theological, or scriptural works, soon 
grow disheartened because so few 
scholars write in a style easily under- 
stood by the “laity.” Father Vawter, 
being something of a pioneer as well 
as a specialist, undertakes to guide 
ordinary readers through the first 
Book of the Old Testament by facing 
up squarely to the problems it presents, 
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and by giving answers that any fairly 
intelligent reader can understand. Il- 
lustrated by appropriate and very 
helpful drawings and maps from the 
pen of Mr. James Hogan, the book is 
decidedly one we little people have 
been waiting for. 
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LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military prepara- 
tory school under Christian Brothers. 
Accredited college preparation. 
Grades 8-12. Small classes. ROTC 
highest rating. Beautiful 160-acre 
campus on Great South Bay. 73rd year. 


Write for Catalog. 
Box O, Oakdale, Long Island, 
New York 





———————————__—_—_ 


CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, and is firmly 
established as one of the leading college prepartory schools 
of New England. Its location is excellent, its plant modern 
and complete. It is conducted by Catholic laymen, under 
the patronage of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in 
Christian Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent effect of 
the religious life of the School, give Catholic boys a sound 
moral preparation for a good life, and the School’s outstand- 
ing scholarship prepares them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Convent Station, N. J. 














College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 





Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts coll for women. 
B.A, BS., B.M 


sports program. Pp 
ductions with nearby men’s My Nae 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre oe 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches- 
ter Valley. New residence li, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimmi and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of ary. 
Early application advised. 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 








A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 


Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 
| For particulars address The Director of Admissions 








Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M.— 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 








Millions of Americans enjoy Sexton 
Quality Foods at restaurants, 
hotels and clubs . . . at schools, 
colleges and camps . . . at hospitals 
and sanitariums . . . on railroads, 
airlines and steamships. Sexton 
warehouses from coast to coast as- 
sure prompt delivery for all insti- 
tutional needs, Treat your family to 
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“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smoking pleasure.” 




















ACCURATE 


Information About the Catholic 
Church 


Paulist Information Centers 


NEW YORK, N.Y. - 2 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASS. - - 5 Park Street 
BALTIMORE, MD. - 125 W. Saratoga Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

329 Monroe Avenue, N.W. 
CHICAGO, ILL. - 911 S. Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 660 California St. 
MOBILE, ALA. - St. Francis Street 
TORONTO, CANADA - 647 Markham Street 


Public Reading Rooms 


Free Instruction Courses 
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ARE 
You 
AT SEA 


about what goes an in 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


You won’t feel you’ve missed the boat when you 
read THE CATHOLIC WORLD every month. You 
get a fresh, clear Catholic picture of the world at 
your fingertips. 

Keep THE CATHOLIC WORLD coming every 
month by writing today to: 

The Catholic World 

411 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Dear Father Sheerin: 


Please enter a one-year subscription for me and 
begin it with the next issue. 


City, Zone, State 


0 payment enclosed 
U. S. & Canada: 1 year: $5.00; 2 years: $8.00 








now in your parish 


A fresh clear View of 


The Catholic 


You can help your parishioners act more 
like Catholics when you get them thinking 
more like Catholics. Today, the better-than- 
average reader needs a magazine that offers 
a clear, fresh, Catholic view of the world. 


Father Sheerin Writes... 

Each month in the 88-page CATHOLIC 
WORLD Father John B. Sheerin of the Paul- 
ist Fathers leads off with an eye-opening edi- 
torial. He takes his cue from Christ and puts 
His principles to work on today’s problems. 

Top writers like Christopher Dawson, An- 
thony Bouscaren, Howard Patch bring living 
Catholicism to today’s people in THE CATH- 
OLIC WORLD. They show that the 20th 
century world is Christ’s world . . . whole 
and entire. 


Books, TV, Movies 


There are 11 pages for book reviews . . . 
a Catholic view of best sellers—both general 
and religious books. Outstanding priests and 
laymen read and report for you. 

Our movie critic l.ceps a close watch on the 
new Hollywood shows. He calls them good or 
bad as he sees them. He examines TV trends 
... a powerful force in today’s thinking. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD is also down front for 
every Broadway opening to throw the light 
of truth behind the spotlights. 


New Style... Pictures .. 

There’s a new style in the WORLD today. 
It’s pleasant, pungent reading. A new cover 
picture and a new color each month add 





Catholic Press Month 


You can bring Catholic Press Month into 
action in your parish by putting The 
Catholic World to work for your people 
and you. Special parish rates (20% to 
40% less) are available for church dis- 
tribution. 











World 


variety outside . . . while illustrations and 
pictures inside hold the reader’s attention. 

With Winter here your people are indoors 
more . . . they have more time to read. 
You can help them find something to think 
about by taking THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
into your parish. 


NO RISK TO YOU 


We send you the copies once-a-month at 
our expense. You pay for only those you use. 
Any copies remaining you can send where you 
know they’ll do the most good (and deduct 
them from your bill). 

You probably know 7 or 10 people in your 
parish who need THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
now ... who want a magazine that will keep 
them up-to-date on their Faith. 

You can start THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
in your parish next month at our expense. 
Just mark the number of copies you want each 
month; and please mail the coupon today. 
(Please check the little square if you’d also 
like a single subscription for yourself. ) 


The Catholic World 
41! West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Dear Father: Please send me copies 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD at your ex- 
pense. | understand | will pay for those 
used and may cancel, decrease or increase 
my order at any time. 


PARISH .... 


ADDRESS 


ieee | 


© Enter my own subscription also. ‘Initial here 





The Journal of a 


lob ke aks an oe hare) & 


J. B. Gremillion 


Seserthocnas Viaxtonr 


A timely and intimate story — from the “new” South - 
about the day-to-day hopes and struggles of a hard working 
‘pastor and his people who are trying to make their parish 
community “ta family of families in Christ.” $3.95 


At All Bookstores 


fides publishers 





